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COMMENT 


THE commemoration of Washington’s birthday this year was 
distinguished by the remarkable address which Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchel] delivered before the University of Pennsylvania in 
the Philadelphia Academy of Music. Dr. Mitchell did not 
profess to have acquired any new information concerning 
Washington; what he undertook to do was to place the old 
facts in a new light, and to draw sound and just deductions 
from data already known. In the case of the men who have 
played illustrious parts in American history, it is needful 
from time to time to recur to broad generalizations. The 
microscope must be laid aside, lest, by fixing our eyes too in- 
tently on minute details, we fail to appreciate character in the 
round and achievement as a whole. Dr. Mitchell gave us the 
right perspective. It is refreshing to turn to his judicial 
summing up after a perusal of such books as The True George 
Washington, The True Benjamin Franklin, and The True 
Thomas Jefferson, which purport to give us more correct con- 
ceptions of the men by revealing to us their minor shortcom- 
ings. We are told, for instance, that Washington could not 
spell. Neither could the Duke of Marlborough. Accurate 
spelling was not characteristic of British generals in the 
eighteenth century. The best speller was Burgoyne, but per- 
fection in orthography was not the accomplishment most 
needed at Saratoga in 1777. It is also true that Washington 
received only a common-school education, and that. what tui- 
tion he had, ceased when he was fifteen. As Dr. Mitchell re- 
minds us, he was self-taught, and his self-teaching went on, 
as it did in the case of Lincoln, all his life. He never stopped 
growing. He was continually assimilating knowledge and, 
what was of infinitely more moment to him and to others, 
wisdom, from books, from men, and from events. 


Of the many questions discussed by Washington’s innumer- 
able biographers, there are few which Dr. Mitchell did not 
illuminate, and two of them he is the first to answer in a 
satisfactory way. Was Washington a reserved, cold, self-con- 


tained, unsympathetic man? -Reticent he unquestionably 
was. Like the great Prince of Orange, to whom he presents 
other points of likeness, he was a silent man. Not easily did 
his thoughts or feelings find oral expression. On the other 


hand, no soldier ever lived who was so communicative with 
the pen. Of all American writers, George Washington was 
the most productive. He has left about 10,000 letters, not one 
of which is a mere note; this although the letters which 
would have been most ‘interesting because most confidential, 
those to his wife, were destroyed. That among a myriad let- 
ters penned under the most various conditions many should 
show signs of haste was to be expected. What is less seldom 
noticed is a fact upon which Dr. Mitchell lays due stress, 
namely, that some of the letters are examples of virile Eng- 
lish not surpassed in quality and force by any of the writer’s 
contemporaries, although these included Johnson, Burke, and 
“Junius.” Dr. Mitchell directs special attention to the page 
or two of satire on General Conway contained in a letter to 
General Gates. As for his alleged incapacity for friendship, 
we are reminded that Hamilton called him a kind and un- 
changing friend. His letters bear witness that he was not 
only kindly, but affectionate. Benedict Arnold was one of the 
generals for whom he seems to have felt a warm affection, the 
remembrance of which stung him when he learned of Ar- 
nold’s treason. Another question that has puzzled biographers 
is, How did it happen that a man who, in his youth, had been 
exceptionally robust and vigorous, succumbed at the age of 
sixty-eight to a disorder which, even in the absence of proper 
medical treatment, ought not to have been fatal. _Dr. Mitchell 
considers this question from the view-point of a physician, 
and he arrives at the conclusion that not even the massive 
frame of Washington could be subjected with impunity to 
exposure and privation through the long years of the Revolu- 
tionary contest. It is his belief that, when the war ended, 
Washington was a breaking man, and older than his years. 


President Roosevelt in his latest utterance, the address de- 
livered by him on February 21 at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Army War College, reaffirmed the truth which 
events are driving home to the American mind, the truth, 
namely, that readiness for war is the only guarantee of peace. 
By war, of course, Mr. Roosevelt means, not aggressive; but de- 
fensive war. The war against Mexico was the only one ever un- 
dertaken by this country for spoliative purposes. The resolu- 
tions which, in April, 1898, committed us to the contest with 
Spain, would never have been passed by Congress—as every 
one present at the time in Washington is well aware—but for 
the self-denying ordinance with regard to Cuba which they 
embodied. If we need to make our navy at least as large as 
Germany’s, if not as large-as that of France, and if we need 
to place our military resources and preparations on. such a 
footing that a sudden augmentation of our regular army and 
a skilled direction of it would be practicable, it is obviously 
because those weapons may be at any hour required for the 
protection of our sister American commonwealths, which would 
be unable to defend themselves against any first-rate European 
power. The creation of a great navy or of an efficient mili- 
tary system is the work of many years, during which there 
must be_no interval of relaxation or indifference. It is fortu- 
nate for the country that Mr. Roosevelt’s personal experience 
has made him keenly alive to our naval and military short- 
comings. When he was Assistant Secretary of the Navy, ade- 
quate measures were taken to improve the gunnery practice on 
our ships, with results that were memorably attested at 
Manila and at Santiago. He has been quick to observe that at 
present our naval gunnery is not what it was in 1898, and he 
has taken the requisite steps to restore its efficiency. It is well 
known that the whole influence of the Administration was 
employed to secure the passage of the bill creating a General 
Staff, and laying at least the basis for a better organization of 
the National Guard, from which the regular army must be re- 
cruited in the hour of danger. It will have been noticed that 
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Mr. Roosevelt in his speech on February 21 frankly admitted 
it to be undesirable that the standing military force of the 
United States should be other than small in proportion to the 
country’s population. On the other hand, it is indispensable 
that the force, while relatively small, should attain to the very 
highest point of efficiency reached by an army in the civil- 
ized world. 


It is to be hoped that the Fifty-eighth, if not the Fifty- 
seventh, Congress will adopt the naval-construction programme 
recommended by the General Board of the navy headed by 
Admiral Dewey. The programme is warmly advocated, not 
only by Secretary Moody, but by President Roosevelt. Before 
marking the proposed additions to our naval strength, we 
should recall the fact that we now have in commission, or 
under construction, nineteen battle-ships and eleven armored 
cruisers. One of these vessels, however, the Texas, was origi- 
nally a second-class battle-ship, and is now out-of-date, while 
three others, the Indiana, Massachusetts, and Oregon, will soon 
need to be modernized. Although we have more seacoast to 
defend than any other country except Great Britain, we are 
behind Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, and Italy as 
regards the number of our war-vessels. Moreover, the German 
navy is increasing at such a rate that in 1906 it will comprise 
thirty - eight battle- ships and twenty-six armored cruisers. 
What the General Board of the navy advises is that naval 
construction shail be forthwith authorized, and begun on such 
a scale as to give us by 1909 forty-eight effective battle-ships 
and twenty-four armored cruisers, besides forty-eight protected 
or unprotected cruisers, and forty-eight torpedo-boat destroyers, 
together with torpedo-boats, submarines, colliers, and supply 
ships. The completion of such a programme would make us the 
second naval power in the world, and would enable us, in con- 
junction with Great Britain, to enforce peace upon the ocean. 
There is no doubt that the programme could easily be carried 
out, so far as the resources of our Federal exchequer are con- 
cerned, for it is computed that the cost would not exceed 
$40,000,000 a year for eight years. When we consider the 
enormous amount of money lavished yearly upon pensions, we 
cannot reasonably object to devoting about a fourth as much 
to the increase of our navy, without which the maintenance 
of the Monroe Doctrine against a European coalition would be 
plainly impossible. 


The negro problem having been forced into the foreground 
ef discussion by Secretary Root’s admission, in his speech at 
the Union League Club of New York city, that the blacks 
had failed to profit by the ballot to the extent expected, we 
naturally hear very different opinions expressed in the North- 
ern press regarding the practical disfranchisement of the 
negro in Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, and Virginia. As to the constitutional consequences 
of the disfranchising measures, there is a great deal of mis- 
conception current. Since not one of those measures dis- 
franchises negroes as such, the result being reached indirectly, 
it is for the Supreme Court of the United States to decide 
whether the Fifteenth Amendment of the Constitution is 
violated or evaded. That Amendment undoubtedly declares 
that the right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. It is obvious that this Amendment does not prohibit a 
State from enacting a property qualification for the franchise 
such as recently existed in Rhode Island, or an educational 
qualification such as exists in Massachusetts to-day. There 
is, on the other hand, no doubt that even an educational or 
a property qualification for the franchise is prohibited by the 
first section of the Fourteenth Amendment, which declares 
that all persons born or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside; and, moreover, 
that no State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States. What penalty is provided for the violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment? It is a mistake to suppose that the 
penalty attaches only to the withholding of the right to vote 
for President and Vice-President and for representatives in 
Congress. On the contrary, the second section of the Four- 
teenth Amendment expressly states that, when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of electors for President 
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and Vice-President of the United States, representatives in 
Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a. State or 
the members of a Legislature thereof, is denied to the male 
inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years of age and 
citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, except 
for participation in rebellion or other crimes, the basis of rep- 
resentation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of male citizens thus excluded shall bear to the 
whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in 
such State. How is the proportion to be determined ? 


It does not follow, because in the six Southern States that 
we have named very few negroes go to the ballot-box, that 
all of the abstainers are disfranchised by the State laws. It 
is probable that the proportion could be ascertained with a 
close approach to accuracy by a census taken for the purpose, 
and the fifth section of the Amendment authorizes Congress 
to enforce by appropriate legislation the provisions of the 
second section just recalled. But there will be no such legis- 
lation on the part of Congress until public opinion in the 
Northern States demands it, and, up to the present time, 
Northern opinion has not been favorable to the infliction of 
penalties on the Southern States enumerated by reducing 
their representation in the House of Representatives propor- 
tionally to the number of negroes practically disfranchised. 
It is evident, from the reception given to Secretary Root’s 
speech, that the infliction of the penalty prescribed in the 
second section of the Fourteenth Amendment would not now 
be favored by a majority of white citizens at the North. So 
long as this state of feeling lasts, the Fourteenth Amendment 
will be practically a dead letter. 


Since we last referred to the disgraceful state of things in 
Delaware, the so-called Regular Republicans have tried to give 
their State its just representation in the Senate, by proposing 
to vote for any one of the Union Republicans (except Ad- 
dicks), providing the latter would in their turn vote for the 
candidate of the Regulars. The offer was refused, the Union 
Republicans adhering to their original declaration that, if the 
Regulars would agree to be bound by the outcome of a Repub- 
lican caucus, Mr. Addicks would not be a candidate. As the 
whole number of Republicans in the Legislature is thirty-one, 
to which the Regulars contribute but ten, it is obvious that 
the result of a caucus would be the nomination of two friends 
cf Addicks. As we go to.press, the signs are that the Regu- 
lars will combine with the Democrats for the purpose of send- 
ing one Democrat and one Regular to the United States 
Senate. To such a course there can, be no reasonable objec- 
tion, though there are Republican partisans who would rather 
see the State of Delaware unrepresented in the Federal Senate 
than represented, even partially, by a Democrat. It is believed 
that the strength of Mr. Addicks at the ballot-box will be 
materially lessened if his opponents in the Legislature suc- 
ceed in repealing the law which has permitted an illiterate 
voter to have an attendant at the voting-place. The purpose 
of the existing law is said to have been to give assurance that 
a bribed voter would stay bribed. Colonel William J. Bryan 
is perfectly right in saying that the discreditable political 
methods imputed to Mr. Addicks cannot be condemned with 
a good grace by those Republicans who have nothing to say 
about the means whereby certain Republican Senators are be- 
lieved to have obtained their seats. We have heard no outcry 
on the part of the Regular Republicans of Delaware against 
Senator Quay or Senator Hanna. 





Whether the Panama Canal treaty will be ratified by the 
Senate before the expiration of the Fifty-seventh Congress 
is still, at the hour when we write, uncertain. Nobody disputes 
the purity of the motives which have impelled Senator Mor- 
gan of Alabama to oppose the treaty. He honestly believes 
that the Nicaragua route is preferable to the Panama route; 
and, also, that terms more favorable to the United States can 
be procured from Nicaragua and Costa Rica than from Co- 
lombia. It is questionable, as he says, whether the hundred- 
year lease given by the treaty, even when coupled with the 
cption of renewal, is technically equivalent to the “ perpetual 
control” which the Spooner act appropriating the money 
needed for the purchase of the property of the French Canal 
Company required the President to secure. There is no doubt, 
however, that a lease renewable at the lessee’s option for an 



































































































indefinite number of centuries is substantially tantamount to 
perpetual control. Some of the amendments proposed by 
Senator Morgan are, as we formerly said, unobjectionable, 
and even desirable, in themselves; but, if the treaty be 
amended in the slightest particular, the whole subject might 
be reopened at Bogota, and nobody can predict with confidence 
what the Marroquin government would do. There are two 
parties to a bargain, and concessions on both sides are un- 
avoidable. Nobody pretends that the Panama Canal treaty 
is ideally perfect from our point of view. It is simply the 
best that our State Department could obtain at the time. 
Moreover, time presses. The option given to our government 
hy the French Canal Company is about to expire, and at the 
hour when we write we have no reason to assume that the 
company will extend it. As for Senator Quay’s opposition 
to the canal treaty, it has been attributed to the influence 
of the tganscontinental railways, but for the present we pre- 
fer to think that he is desirous of coercing his Republican 
colleagues into the support of his Statehood bill in some 
form. 





According to the latest reports from Washington, the advo- 
cates and the ‘opponents of the Statehood bill have agreed 
upon a compromise. It is said that almost all the Republican 
Senators, including Mr. Quay, are willing that New Mexico 
and Arizona shall be admitted as a single State under the 
name of Montezuma, with a proviso that, when that part of 
the new commonwealth contributed by the present Territory 
of Arizona shall have 300,000 inhabitarits, and when a ma- 
jority of the voters in that population shall have expressed a 
wish to be set off from Montezuma, the President shall, by 
proclamation, declare Arizona a separate State. If the Demo- 
crats, some of whom are unfavorable to this proposal, see fit 
to filibuster against it, the passage of a Statehood bill in any 
form will be impracticable in this Congress. One of the 
Democratic objections, however, that, namely, that Arizona 
would have to wait until after 1910 before a test of the num- 
ber and wishes of her inhabitants could be made, might be 
met by a provision for a special census of the area interested, 
to be taken at an earlier date. To the admission of Oklahoma 
there has never been any serious opposition, but some weighty 
objections have been urged to the inclusion of Indian Terri- 
tory in the new State. In the first place, we have contracted 
treaty obligations toward the Indians, and, in the second 
place, there are in Indian Territory no school lands from the 
sale of which a school fund might be created. It is suggested 
that both of these objections. may be parried by a proviso 
that Indian Territory shall not be added to Oklahoma until 
1906, when our treaty obligations will be no longer binding, 
and by a stipulation in the bill that a trust fund applicable 
to public schools in Indian Territory shall be created by the 
Federal government. From a party point of view the State- 
hood bill as reconstructed is, of course, a disappointment to 
the Democrats, who had hoped eventually to gain four United 
States Senators, if Arizona and New Mexico were admitted as 
separate States. 





There is no backward movement toward bimetallism in the 
amendment to the Philippines Coinage bill which was accept- 
ed by the Senate, and which authorizes the President to pro- 
pose to Great Britain, France, and Germany some arrange- 
ment by which a fixed rate of exchange between gold and 
silver might be established for the benefit of Mexico, China, 
and other silver-standard countries. The proposal will not 
be received favorably in England, if we may judge from the 
opinions expressed in newspapers which are regarded as au- 
thorities on economical and monetary questions. The Econo- 
mist points out the failure of previous attempts to create by 
law a stable ratio between the yellow and white metals, and 
insists that silver must be left to find its market level, dis- 
astrous as the results of the process may be to the few coun- 
tries which still have a silver currency. The Statist thinks 
that Mexico, should she undertake to redeem her old silver 
coinage, even at the invariable rate of 32 to 1, would risk 
ruin; and the paper is quite convinced that England should 
not attempt to force any given ratio between the two precious 
metals upon the Strait Settlements and other British posses- 
sions in the East which have not yet adopted the gold stand- 
ard. So far as the Philippines are concerned, it is to be hoped 
that the Senate Coinage bill will become a law. The present 
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chaotic state of the currency in the archipelago presents an 
insuperable obstacle to that inflow of capital which is indis- 
pensable for the development of the islands. 





As we have indicated more than once, the labor question 
in the Philippines is scarcely second in importance to the 
coinage question. The Filipino will not work steadily at any 
kind of labor indoors, and he cannot even be trusted to work 
continuously in the open air. He tills the soil as little as pos- 
sible; only a small fraction of the land is under cultivation 
in even the most densely peopled islands. Significant is the 
fact that in the rural districts the houses of the peasants sel- 
dom have garden plots attached to them. What market gar- 
dening is done is done by the Chinese. They alone can be 
relied upon for hard, persistent labor. For example, they are 
stevedores in the seaports; they are the lumbermen, wood- 
sawyers, ship-builders, and carriage-makers. They are the 
merchants, tailors, and domestic servants. If the insular 
government hesitates to recommend the wholesale admission 
of Chinese, it is for the same reason which has led the Dutch 
government to exclude them from Java, the knowledge, 
namely, that natives of Malayan stock could not stand the 
competition. The Javanese, however, are less averse to manual 
labor than the Filipinos. It looks as if a certain amount of 
Chinese labor would prove indispensable, and it has been sug- 
gested that the dangers apprehended from immigration on a 
large scale might be lessened if no individual Chinese were 
permitted to remain in the islands for more than a definite 
term of years. 





We are reluctant to believe that the Dominion of Canada 
intends to protest to the Imperial government against the ap- 
pointment of Senator Lodge and Senator Turner on the 
Alaska Boundary Commission. The pretext for such a pro- 
test, if any is made, will be, we presume, that the two Senators 
named have formed, and have repeatedly expressed, definite 
opinions regarding the boundary. It would be difficult, we 
imagine, to find any eminent American citizen interested in 
public questions to whom a like objection may not be made. 
Nor would it be easy, on the other hand, to pick out for the 
Canadian members of the commission men who are known to 
have a perfectly open mind upon the subject. We have no 
reason to doubt, however, that both the American and Canadian 
commissioners will attach due weight to new and conclusive 
testimony, if any such can be produced. The fact that at least 
one of the British commissioners is expected to be a native 
of Great Britain constitutes, of course, the basis for the hope 
that, even on the old and familiar evidence, a majority of the 
commissioners will be able to arrive at a decision. It is a 
significant fact that Chart No. 787 of the British Admiralty— 
a chart drawn in 1901, three years after the Quebec conference 
on the subject—marks the Alaskan frontier so as to concede 
the whole of the claim of the United States. Nor have we 
ever seen it asserted on the part of Canada that previous to 
1884, when the Canadian claim was first put forward, there 
were any maps or charts in existence which did not give the 
United States a continuous strip of territory along the main- 
land above fifty-four degrees, forty minutes. 





Will Canada have a navy of her own? It will be remembered 
that Canada, alone of all the colonies represented at the Lon- 
don Conference of Colonial Premiers, declined to make any 
contribution to Imperial naval defence. The ground for the 
refusal was that the Dominion did not desire to be entangled 
in the mother-country’s naval wars; a position which would 
have been reasonable enough but for the aid given to England 
in her contest against the Boer republics. It was also an- 
nounced by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in London that Canada did 
not purpose to rely for the defence of her own shores ex- 
clusively upon the British navy, but intended to create a naval 
organization of her own. As a first step in that direction the 
Ottawa government has sent the British Naval Commander in 
charge of her fisheries-protection squadron to St. John’s, New- 
foundland, with a view of modelling the proposed Canadian 
naval battalion on the Newfoundland Naval Reserve. The 
Newfoundland force, it should be noted, is not a provincial, 
but an Imperial, body, and is intended to augment the number 
of thoroughly trained seamen at the disposal of the British 
Admiralty in certain exigencies. There is in Newfoundland 
a seafaring population of about 75,000, and the intention of 

























































the British Admiralty is to train 600 men a year, which, at 
the end of ten years, will produce a thoroughly drilled body 
of 6000 men, from which the British navy may at any hour 
secure recruits. The Dominion of Canada also has a good 
many men that might be recruited for the navy in time of 
need; more, probably, than New England, though not so many 
as Newfoundland. That is to say, there are about 20,000 deep- 
sea fishermen in the maritime provinces, and some 20,000 other 
men employed in the coast fisheries. The Naval Battalion, 
however, which the Ottawa government thinks of recruiting 
from this source will not be an Imperial, but a domestic, or- 
ganization, like Canada’s militia. As a matter of fact, Canada 
already possesses the nucleus of a navy in a flotilla of sixteen 
fishery cruisers, twelve of which are stationed on the Atlantic, 
two on the lakes, and two on the Pacific. They are all steamers, 
and collectively carry not far from 800 officers and men. The 
plan is to increase this number to about ten thousand, who 
will constitute a naval reserve. The existence of such a force 
of well-trained seamen would be useful to Great Britain, be- 
cause, although Canada declined to make any stated contri- 
bution to the Imperial defence fund, there is no doubt that 
the mother-country would, in case of need, easily procure re- 
eruits from the Canadian Naval Reserve. 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has not accomplished the impos- 
sible in South Africa, but he has done quite enough to justify 
his visit, and to commend his example to successors in the 
Colonial Office. When Canada had a grave problem to solve 
after the suppression of the Papineau rebellion, the Ministry 
of the day sent an agent, Lord Durham, who, however open- 
minded and far-sighted he might be, did not possess the influ- 
ence at home that belongs to a member of the cabinet. Mr. 
Chamberlain, on the other hand, being next to the Premier, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, the strongest man in the Union govern- 
ment, went to South Africa clothed with more than the au- 
thority of a Roman proconsul. He was absolutely certain 
that whatever solutions of South-African problems might 
seem to his mind desirable would meet with the approval of 
his colleague. The knowledge of that fact placed upon him 
a tremendous responsibility. Even his enemies must admit 
that his self-imposed task has been performed up to the 
farthest limit of practicability. He has declined to remove 
Lord Milner from the posts of Governor-General of Cape 
Colony and Lord High Commissioner. He has declined to 
make to the Boers of the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony any material concessions in the way of amnesty or 
self-government beyond those which were agreed upon when 
the Boer generals surrendered. Consequently, he has not won 
over the more implacable burghers of the conquered republics, 
and it is probable that no concession, however dangerous, 
would have sufficed to do so. Neither has he made much im- 
pression on the Afrikander element in the Cape Colony, for 
the obvious reason that the Afrikanders are already politically 
preponderant there, and have nothing to gain from the Colo- 
nial Secretary, except the dismissal of Lord Milner. It must 
also be admitted that Mr. Chamberlain has not yet found a 
solution for the labor problem. He will not, and dare not, 
sanction the reduction of the Kaffirs to a state of peonage; 
he does not know how to attract white laborers, and he hesi- 
tates to authorize the importation of Chinese labor on a large 
seale. On the other hand, he has induced the mine-owners 
of Johannesburg to pay $150,000,000 towards the cost of the 
war, and also to pay their share of the interest and sinking- 
fund needed for a second loan of $150,000,000, the proceeds 
of which are to be applied for the benefit of the conquered re- 
publics. That was by no means an easy thing to do. 


Since the reassembling of the British Parliament the 
spokesmen of the Foreign Office have evinced a disposition 
to return quibbling answers to two interesting questions, 
namely, Was it England or Germany that proposed the joint 
blockade of Venezuelan seaports, and, secondly, was our State 
Department informed beforehand that such a demonstration 
was intended? As to the former question, it is now asserted 
in the House of Commons by the political Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs that the first formal proposal of a joint 
blockade came from Germany in the last week of July, 1902. 
The word which we have italicized betrays an attempt to dis- 
guise the truth, for, as we have formerly pointed out, the 
recently published Blue Book shows that early in July Lord 
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Lansdowne made known to the German ambassador in London 
England’s purpose to blockade Venezuelan seaports, and in- 
vited the co-operation of the German Empire. It is useless to 
palter with the words formal and informal, for the dates 
prove that the communication received from Berlin late in 
July was a reply to the overture made by Lord Lansdowne 
early in the month. As to the second question, the British 
Premier, Mr. A. J. Balfour, declared in a public speech de- 
livered just before Parliament met that our State Department 
was consulted by Great Britain at every stage of the Venezuela 
affair. To the American people it is entirely immaterial 
whether the consultation was technically formal or informal. 
What we want to know is whether our State Department, 
having been consulted, signified approval of the blockade which 
was to have deplorable results, and which wrought American 
citizens to a pitch of excitement scarcely less intense than 
that produced by the destruction of the battle-ship Maine in 
the harbor of Havana. After the Venezuela gunboats had 
been sunk and Fort San Carlos had been bombarded, there were 
but few men in the United States who would not have rejoiced 
to see the fleet under Admiral Dewey ordered to La Guayra. 
It is well known that only with the utmost difficulty was Con- 
gress restrained from giving expression to the public feeling, 
and it is certain that the development of cordial relations be- 
tween the United States and England has experienced a de- 
cided check. In Washington there are many indications of 
a desire to suppress the truth with regard to the position taken 
by our State Department when it was informed in advance of 
the Anglo-German intention to browbeat Venezuela. If it be 
true that Secretary Hay told the representatives of Great 
Britain and Germany, or either of them, to go ahead and do 
what they liked with a Latin-American republic, so long as 
they stopped short of the permanent occupation of territory, 
he should have the courage of his convictions, and boldly avow 
the fact. 


One great piece of luck has fallen to the Balfour cabinet, in 
the probable solution of the Irish land question. For the 
first time in centuries, all parties in Ireland, and, what is more 
important, both the great English parties, are of one mind on 
this central question of Irish politics. As we shall hear much 
of this during the coming weeks, it may be well to get the first 
principles clear in our minds, as a clue to much that will other- 
wise be obscure. The beginning of the difficulty arose under 
the Stuarts, for whom many Irishmen most foolishly fought in 
later years. These worthies confiscated nearly all the estates 
in Ireland, and bestowed them on all sorts of persons who had 
no wish to settle down as a resident nobility, but were deter- 
mined to get the most out of their property, and to give the 
least in return. Hence came the worst land-laws in the world, 
under which leases were renewed from year to year, so that 
whenever the tenant improved his holding even a little, he was 
compelled either to pay a higher rent or to get out at the 
year’s end; the most perfect expedient for destroying initiative 
and progress ever devised. The result was that it ceased to 
be the interest of any Irish tenant to improve his land, so that 
he naturally sank to the margin of starvation, and ended by 
cultivating only a single crop. With a temporary failure of 
the crop, he was confronted by the historic famine which 
started the great tide of Irish immigrants towards this country, 
and gave us the nucleus of one of the brightest and most 
gifted elements of our heterogeneous population. The twenty 
or more millions of Irish birth and race in this country are one 
side of the Irish land question. Then came the Land League 
agitation under Parnell, who used to say that when they made 
the landlords as eager to go as the tenants were to get rid of 
them his goal would be reached. It is reached now, though 


-Parnell has not lived to see it. For the great confiscation 


of the Stuarts, which began while Shakespeare was finishing 
“The Tempest,” is being reversed, and the Irish cultivators are 
once more being put into possession of their native soil. As 
that same poet said, “’Tis thus the whirligig of Time brings 
in his revenges.” 


It seems to be now pretty well understood that Mr. Wynd- 
ham, the chief secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
will adhere to the main lines of the scheme which has been 
agreed upon in advance by the representatives of the Irish 
landlords, as well as by those of the tenants. We say repre- 
sentatives of the landlords because, although at first the 
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association of land-owners, headed by the Duke of Abercorn, 
would not accept the plan sanctioned by Lord Mayo and Lord 
Dunraven, they have since given it their hearty approval. 
The new Land Purchase bill will not be compulsory, nor does 
it need to be, because it is framed upon the principle that the 
landlords shall receive considerably more, and the tenants pay 
considerably less, than the market price of landed property. 
That is to say, if a given estate is worth in the open market 
sixteen times the rental last fixed by the Land Commission 
-Court, the land-owner shall receive twenty times the rental, 
whereas less than sixteen times the rental will be paid by the 
tenant converted into a peasant proprietor. Who pays the 
difference? The Imperial Exchequer. Mr. John E. Red- 
mond has calculated, however, that the annual interest on the 
sum needed for the purpose will not exceed $1,500,000, and 
the Duke of Abercorn does not put it above $3,000,000. Part 
of this outlay would be counterbalanced by the saving that 
could be effected in the cost of the Irish constabulary if the 
country were tranquil. It should further be borne in mind 
that, according to the almost unanimous report of a royal 
commission, Ireland has for many years been paying much 
more than her due proportion of the taxes levied for Imperial 
purposes. Even if there were no offsets to the disbursements 
required for permanent land settlement, it would be well 
worth England’s while to spend two or three million dollars 
a year for the purpose of putting an end to the troubles that 
have made Ireland the scourge of the United Kingdom. 


While his Imperial Majesty the Kaiser is still seated on the 
cathedra of ecclesiastical authority, or perhaps we should say 
remains astride the Delphic tripod, there are a great many 
questions we should like to have settled. Having established 
the point that not only the three great Hebrews Abraham, 
Moses, and David were inspired, but that the same inspiration 
extended to the three great Germans Luther, Goethe, and 
Kant, and even to two men who were neither Hebrew nor Ger- 
man, to wit, Homer and Shakespeare, we should dearly like to 
know whether all the works of these latter are strictly canoni- 
eal, or whether we should, for each, draw up a list of apocrypha, 
and even of controverted and perhaps spurious works. For in- 
stance, in the case of Luther, the inspiration of the celebrated 
Declarations is undoubted; but are we to include under the 
same canon the famous saying: Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib, 
und Gesang, Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang? And, 
if “Faust” is wholly inspired, how comes it that there is so 
little coherence and general savvy in the second part; and what 
are we to say about “ The Sorrows of Werther”? Personally, 
we admire the latter work immensely, as the most eloquent ex- 
pression of a certain mood; but our view is caviare to the gen- 
eral; which brings us to the other recipient of inspiration, the 
bard of Avon. How about “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
and a certain line of jokes in the Falstaff plays; and how 
does the dogmato-theological position of the Kaiser as to the 
great English poet agree with the researches of the Shake- 
speare Society, on the doubtful plays? Furnivale used to tell a 
good story in this connection: one day he was telling Tennyson 
about the new instrument of research into Shakespearean 
authorship afforded by the weak and light endings, the end- 
stopped lines, and so on; Tennyson declared that by ear alone 
he could tell the genuine passages in the collaborated plays. 
They turned to “ Pericles,” and Tennyson declared that only 
the Marina passages were Shakespeare’s, exactly the conclusion 
Furnivale had already reached by his algebraic formula. Can 
the Kaiser see that and raise it? The worst of it is that, be- 
fore we can submit these queries, his Majesty will be off at a 
tangent, designing a new automatic sight for big guns, or 
solving the problem of trisecting any angle, or something else, 
—Heaven only knows what. 


We are tempted at times to think that Mr. James Bryce, 
the author of the American Commonwealth, and Professor 
Goldwin Smith, the author of an admirable political history 
of the United States, are the only Englishmen alive who have 
ever read understandingly our Federal Constitution, and who 
have remembered what they read. On February 21 the Right 
Hon. Leonard Henry Courtney, who has been Chairman or 
Deputy-Speaker of the House of Commons, declared in a 
public speech that the difficulty of arranging permanent 
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arbitration with the United States lies in the extremely demo- 
cratic character of our Constitution. There is nobody in our 
country, the speaker said, who can bind anybody to anything. 
The history of the relations between the United States and 
Great Britain should have taught Mr. Courtney better. It 
is just as easy to bind the United States as it is to bind Great 
Britain. In the first half of the sixth decade of the nine- 
teenth century we entered into a treaty with Great Britain 
whereby we made large tariff concessions to Canada. That 
treaty was obligatory on both parties for ten years, after 
which either party was at liberty to denounce it. Odious as 
the treaty became to us, after England’s desire to witness the 
disruption of our Union became evident we never dreamed of 
violating the compact, but adhered to it for the prescribed 
term. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty contained no denunciation 
clause, and, therefore, seemed upon its face to be perpetually 
binding. Although England took advantage of our civil 
war to violate the treaty by erecting the Woodcutter’s Settle- 
ment in the Belize into a crown colony. on our part we never 
repudiated the agreement, but submitted to it for half a cen- 
tury, and we resorted to diplomatic negotiations in order to 
procure the supersession of that most objectionable convention. 
Mr. Courtney should look nearer home for countries that 
cannot be bound by treaties. Within fifteen years after the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Paris, which, ostensibly, was to 
be perpetual, for it contained no denunciation clause, Russia 
announced that she would repudiate one of its most important 
provisions, that, namely, which forbade her to maintain a war 
fleet in the Black Sea. As for England’s fidelity to treaties, 
how many years elapsed before she carried out the promise 
contained in the treaty of 1783 to evacuate the forts on the 
American side of her Canadian frontier? 





Mrs. George Cornwallis-West, who was Miss Jennie Jerome, 
and who first married Lord Randolph Churchill, directs atten- 
tion in the last Pall Mall magazine to the number of American 
women who have married in England during the last thirty 
years. For more than half of the nineteenth century the 
record of the three Caton girls, granddaughters of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, remained unapproached. It will be re- 
membered that those young ladies married, respectively, the 
Duke of Leeds, the Marquis Wellesley, and Lord Stafford. 
Since then two Dukes of Marlborough, two Dukes of Man- 
chester, and the present Marquis of Dufferin and Ava have 
married American women, to say nothing of earls, viscounts, 
and barons. Nor is it by riches alone that coronets have been 
acquired. The present Duchess of Manchester had by no 
means a great fortune. Lady Dufferin’s dowry was not large, 
and Lady Essex had scarcely any money. It is largely, though, 
of course, not wholly, by wit, attractiveness, and charm, that 
American women have challenged and acquired the influence 
which they now undoubtedly possess in English smart society. 
At least two American girls have married French dukes, 
namely, the Duc de la Rochefoucauld and the Due Decazes. 
From the view-point of the Almanach de Gotha, however, none 
has made quite so brilliant a match as Miss Lee, the daughter 
of a New York grocer, who married, first the Duke of Augus- 
tenburg, and, secondly, the General Count von Waldersee, who 
was the Generalissimo of the allied forces in China during 
the Boxer rebellion. We may mention, also, that a high place 
in the Golden Book of ths Roman and Neapolitan aristocracies 
belongs to the Prince Colonna, who married an adopted daugh- 
ter of Mr. John W. Mackay. Whether, as Mrs. Cornwallis- 
West opines, such marriages have a tendency to promote inter- 
national friendship may be doubted, for American women mar- 
ried to foreign nobles are apt to adopt in manners, sentiment, 
and sympathy the country of their husbands. 





The post of private secretary to a prime minister, or even to 
one of the latter’s colleagues, is looked upon in England as 
a guarantee of political advancement. The private secre- 
taries of both Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield attained 
high positions. Mr. John Hay, who began his public career 
as an assistant private secretary to President Lincoln, subse- 
quently held minor positions in the diplomatic service, and, 
finally, on Mr. McKinley’s accession to the Presidency, he 
became ambassador to the Court of St. James, and Secre- 
tary of State. Mr. George B. Cortelyou, also, has moved con- 





























































































































tinuously upward since 1889, when he was a stenographer out 
of work. At the date named, however, he became private 
secretary to the inspector in charge at the New York Post- 
office, and was afterwards transferred to the White House as 
stenographer to President Cleveland. Three months later he 
became executive clerk, and discharged the functions of that 
office until he succeeded John Addison Porter as secretary 
to President McKinley. Meanwhile, he found leisure for 
studying law, and has been admitted to the bar of the District 
of Columbia. He is now the first Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor. His experience shows what may be done in less than 
fourteen years by an intelligent, faithful, and efficient man 
starting in a modest capacity. 





They passed a law in Iowa last year permitting the confine- 
ment of confirmed drunkards in lunatic asylums. It made 
little stir, but within eight months three hundred alcoholic 
patients were under restraint and treatment. An Iowa des- 
patch says that inebriates continue to flow into the State 
asylums at the rate of about fifty a month, and that an Iowa 
court has just ruled that their constitutional rights are not 
violated by their detention. Some of the inebriates don’t like 
to be shut up, but the treatment they get seems to be humane 
and salutary. Their liquor is stopped, and they have to 
work on farms, and are encouraged to improve their habits. 
When they seem to be cured they are discharged, and report 
says that, so far, about seventy-five per cent. of the cases 
have so resulted. This seems like excellent management of 
drunkards. Men who cannot, or will not,-control their thirst 
ought not to be left at large to get themselves and others into 
mischief. Neither should they be sent to jail. If they are 
irresponsible because of their propensities, they should be shut 
up and looked after until they are cured, and while under 
restraint they should be made to work for their living. The 
Iowa method seems a good deal more enlightened than the 
New York plan of keeping’ up an endless chain of dip- 
somaniacs between Manhattan and “the Island.” An easy, 
legal method of securing timely periods of seclusion for un- 
manageable drunkards ought to make for the peace of fami- 
lies and the diminution of drunkenness. Men have no moral 
right to be drunken. If they have demonstrated a dangerous 
and continuous lack of self-restraint, some other sort of re- 
straint should be substituted for it. The Iowa idea seems 
pretty sound. 





A gentleman’s gardener came to him one day last month 
and desired audience. Said he: “ You use me well, sir; I have 
nothing to complain of ; but the under-gardener bought a house 
two years ago, expecting to be able to make payments on it. 
He did make some payments, but subsistence—coal, meat, 
rent, and the like—has come to be so dear, that he has fallen 
behind and is like to lose his house and all that he has paid 
on it. I think perhaps, sir, you would think it well to give 
him some help.” The gentleman assented, and agreed to in- 
crease the under-gardener’s pay by a sum which the gardener 


thought would be sufficient. Then said he: “ How does it go 


with yourself, James? Do you get along well?” “Oh, I get 
along, sir; I have been able until lately to put aside part of 
my wages. I cannot do that just now, but I am hoping for 
better times.” The obvious moral of this true tale from real 
life is that the times are not equally good for all persons, 
and that those whose incomes have long been fixed are not 
embarrassed by the riches which are advertised to be inun- 
dating the country. The better times which the gardener 
hopes for are likely to come by.the automatic working of pro- 
cesses now operative. The general rise in the cost of labor 
and all products of labor must work in time the restriction of 
all constructive enterprise, until prices, declining to meet a 
lessening demand, makes it feasible again for a thrifty gar- 
dener who has a good job to save something out of his pay. 





When Colonel Bingham told Congress that there was more 
entertaining than usual in the White House this year, he spoke 
what was true, though it did not explain the increase of $35,000 
in the appropriation asked for. That increase, for main- 
tenance of the White House, seems to have been chiefly a 
consequence of alterations and refurnishing. Presidents from 
New York have usually set a pace in hospitality. Mr. Van 
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Buren entertained generously and handsomely; so did Mr. 
Arthur; and President Roosevelt has lived up to, and somewhat 
beyond, their traditions. There is every reason why a Presi- 
dent should keep a hospitable house if it accords with his taste. 
More people that are worth seeing come to the White House in 
a given season than come to any other house in the country. 
They make a society that is varied, distinguished, and pro- 
digiously interesting. The temptation to seat a constant 
stream of guests at the White House table is quite comprehen- 
sible, and Mr. Roosevelt, having a liking for company, has 
yielded to it. But it is an expensive pleasure. Taken by itself 
the President’s salary looks large: taken in connection with 
such hospitalities as the White House has seen this winter 
and last winter, it looks small. The government by no means 
pays for the President’s hospitalities. It defrays some expenses 
of maintenance and service, but the wages of nearly all of his 
household servants, and the checks for the butcher, the baker, 
the grocer (wet and dry), the caterer, the confectioner, and the 
other purveyors of entertainment, come out of the President’s 
own bank account. If a President is going to save money he 
must restrict his household expenses. That should not be so. 
The way Mr. Roosevelt lives in the White House is a very good 
way for a President to live if he likes it. The President of the 
United States should not have to economize. He should be 
able to live generously and without undue thought about the 
cost of it, and at the same time to lay aside a good part of 
his income. When the present salary of the President has been 
doubled, it will not be a bit too large. Even then no President 
will be able to save too much out of it, even in eight years. 


The typhoid epidemic at Ithaca is attributed to the unsani- 
tary condition of the watersheds which supply the creeks 
which provide the city with water. With a population of 
14,000, Ithaca has had between 400 and 500 cases of typhoid. 
The effect of the epidemic on Cornell University gets atten- 
tion from all parts of the country. There were about 2700 
students at Cornell this year. About one-third of them left 
town. Among those who remained in Ithaca seventy-five 
were reported on February 24 as ill with the fever, and four- 
teen had died. Other students are sick at their homes. The 
epidemic is extremely serious, but it is thought at this writing 
that the worst of it is over. “In the matter of typhoid, as in 
most other troubles, it is easier to be wise after the event than 
before. But Ithaca is a centre of scientific knowledge, and 
it seems astonishing that it should have required so fatal a 
scourge to warn it that its water-supply needed looking after. 
There are cases of water-poisoning which no reasonable fore- 
sight could have prevented. Ithaca’s case may be of that 
sort, but it does not appear so. 


Mr. Newell has drawn for this number of the WrEkty the 
Kaiser, Unafraid. It is a characteristic attitude of the 
Kaiser. He is a man of courage, bold even in the face of 
bogies. Witness the resolution with which he has spoken his 
mind on the subject of the Scriptures and religion. These are 
days when the Bible is being weighed, scrutinized, and dis- 
cussed with zealous candor by the wise men of science. Ex- 
plorers keep digging in the superannuated parts of the world 
and turning up documents thousands of years old, from which 
they get such information as they may. There is much new 
knowledge of very old times, and some of it seems to have a 
bearing on some of the Bible stories. But the Kaiser is not 
disposed to sit quietly and see the Bible’s prestige under- 
mined. He has cautioned the German Oriental Society that 
Professor Delitzsch is unwisely polemical in his discussions 


of the Bible’s origin. The professor, one of the most learned 
of contemporary Germans, seems to doubt the need of using. 


the theory of a special divine revelation to account for the 
books of Scripture, and sees a prospect of being able to trace 
them all back to historical sources. “ Step lightly!” says the 
Emperor. “If we upset the Old Testament too rudely, we 
shall lack a form to use in teaching our children about God. 
The Old Testament will be substantially modified under the 
influence of research, but it will always remain the great 
record of God and His works.” That is moderate, and it is in- 
teresting to know the state of the Kaiser’s mind on such a sub- 
ject. If he has views on “race suicide” and the comparative 
capacities of the various races, it would be interesting to us 
Americans to have him speak on those subjects also. 
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The Democratic Tendency 


Democratic politicians of the more seri- 
ous kind are manifesting a good deal of in- 
terest in the forthcoming Presidential cam- 
paign, and there is much talk of both 
candidates and policies. Moreover, there are 
manifested signs of wisdom and of a cer- 
tain sense of responsibility which are grati- 
fying and encouraging. The talk of candi- 
dates is directed toward conservative men, 
and that touching policies indicates that 
there is a. general disposition on the part of 
Western and Southern men to turn their 
backs upon the past, to accept realities, and 
to cease flying after shadows. How deeply 
this change of mind reaches down among the 
masses of the party time alone can reveal, 
but the outlook now is that the next Demo- 
cratic national convention will be con- 
trolled by a very different sentiment from 
that which was manifested at Chicago in 
1896 and at Kansas City in 1900. 

It seems to be apparent to the Democrats 
who are expressing themselves on the policy 
which their party ought to pursue, that they 
must win the confidence of the conservative 
people of the country. This in itself is an 
enormous advance for the good of the coun- 
try, for it betokens at least the release of 
the old party of conservatism from an un- 
natural alliance with the radicalism of un- 
rest and of despair. Events have crowded 
upon one another so rapidly since the panic 
year 1893, and changes in political theories 
have come with such marvellous swiftness, 
that the slow tendency of Democratic lead- 
ers back to sane conservatism has hardly 
been noticed. Even if the movement had 
been more definite than it has been, it would 
have been obscured by the counter move- 
ment of the Republican party, or at least 
of that small but obvious part of it repre- 
sented by the President, toward radicalism. 
Nevertheless, from time to time, we have 
had evidences of this changing Democratic 
sentiment, until this winter we have seen 
the party which for a moment advocated 
fiat money and declaimed against banks, 
the sounder party of the two on financial 
legislation. 

The lesson of defeat has been learned by 
some of the most influential of the Demo- 
crats who followed Mr. Bryan away from 
old party traditions and against old party 
principles. From the Western States which 
went for Cleveland in 1892, and from the 
Southern States, one story is borne upon the 
wind. It is, that the Democratic party 
should put itself in position to carry the 
next election, by deserving success, and, in 
order to deserve success, it must accept the 
verdicts of 1896 and 1900 as a final judg- 
ment of the country. The mere desire for 
victory, however, is not the motive for this 
change of opinion. Recent defeats, expres- 
sive as they were of the country’s utter dis- 
approval of Mr. Bryan and his platform, 
called a halt and compelled reflection. The 
result was the conviction that, in dropping 
the tariff issue on which it carried the coun- 
try in 1892, the party had sinned against 
its own traditions and against light. Thus 
the leaders are pulled back naturally to 
their old beliefs, while the movement is 
aided by the instinct for a reaf opposition 
party. Any effective opposition to the 
President’s policy must be conservative, and 
opposition to his party’s policy must be 
anti-paternalism. So we have the basis for 
the change, and for the rehabilitation of the 
Democratic party. 

If we can judge of the future by the 
opinions expressed to-day, the Democratic 
party will go into the Presidential campaign 
with an Eastern State candidate on the 
tariff question. From leaders of the South 
and those who are talking seriously on the 
subject, we hear only of Judge Parker, or 
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Mr. Olmey, or Mr. Gorman. That the tariff 
is to be the main issue, and that the lower- 
ing of duties on trust and other products 
is to be urged as the best instrumentality 
for the curbing of what are called trust 
evils, were plainly set forth in Mr. De 
Armond’s speech on the Littlefield bill. Only 
one hostile voice breaks in upon the appar- 
ent harmony, and that is the voice of Mr. 
Bryan insisting that no one shall be nomi- 
nated in 1904 who was not openly for the 
platforms and the candidate in 1896 and 
1900. In other words, Mr. Bryan has ap- 
parently become one of those unfortunate 
beings known as irreconcilables. His ob- 
session is unfortunate for the country and 
for the party. His personal attractions 
have given him a large following. Although 
not large enough to contro] the next Demo- 
cratic convention as to its platform, which 
can be adopted by a majority, it may be 
that he can prevent the nomination of any 
individual whom he especially dislikes, for, 
in choosing a candidate, the two-thirds rule 
continues to govern in Democratic national 
conventions. Mr. Bryan, however, will 
doubtless find it impossible to dictate the 
nomination or the character of the nominee. 
The Democratic party might just as well 
go frankly out of business for good and 
all as to yield any essential point to the 
man who seduced it from its principles and 
led it to humiliating defeat. There is much 
kindness still felt among Democratic lead- 
ers for Mr. Bryan. When Mr. Bryan 
reflects upon the consideration which has 
been shown him, despite the injury he has 
done the party, despite the valley of the 
shadow of death through which he has led 
it, he might well pause before dictating to 
it, now that it seems to behold a gleam of 
hope. He is treading on ground that is 
dangerous. Some of his closest followers 
differ with him. Most of them are for 
“sweet reconciliation” with those Demo- 
crats who could not follow with them. 
They say that if the leaders of 1896 and 
1900 are to call upon these men to repent, 
or if they are to humiliate them, or to deny 
them leadership commensurate with their 
ability, their character, and their stand- 


‘ing before the country, the hope of Democ- 


racy is a delusion. The Democratic party 
is on its way back to its old camp; all that 
Mr. Bryan can do is to weaken the forces, 
and thus aid its and his ancient enemy, the 
Republican party. 





Has the Monroe Doctrine 
Been Weakened ? 


WE have several times expressed the 
opinion that the American people have been 
deluded in the matter of the joint blockade 
of Venezuela, and that, by the solution of 
the affair, the Monroe Doctrine has not been 
strengthened, but weakened. We pointed 
out, in other words, that the original pro- 
nouncement of President Monroe, that the 
United States could not permit a European 
power to oppress a Latin-American repub- 
lic, or in any way control its destiny, was 
a much broader declaration than that made 
by Mr. Roosevelt in his second annual mes- 
sage, to the effect that a European power 
might do anything it liked to a Latin-Amer- 
ican republic, provided it refrained from 
a permanent occupation of territory. It 
will have been observed that Mr. Roosevelt 
did not even define the word permanent. The 
British government has. repeatedly declared 
that it has not contemplated a permanent 
occupation of Egypt; but there it is, and 
there, apparently, it purposes to remain 
forever. But let that pass. The outcome of 
the Venezuela affair has been to establish 
a principle, which, if applied to a heavily 
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indebted commonwealth like Argentina, 
would involve the sequestration of most, if 
not all, of its customs revenue for an in- 
definite period. Inasmuch as all the Latin- 
American republics depend for the most 
part, if not solely, upon customs duties for 
the maintenance of order and the support 
of their civil and military administrations, 
it is obvious that, if their customs revenue 
were wholly or largely confiscated, anarchy 
and chaos would result, and, ultimately, the 
inhabitants of the mortgaged commonwealth 
would implore the creditor nation to annex 
them outright, so that at least a portion 
of the confiscated revenue might be expend- 
ed for their benefit, as is the case in Egypt. 
With what show of decency could we oppose 
such a demand? 

While this probable, if not inevitable, re- 
sult of the Roosevelt definition of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine has been repeatedly pointed out 
by Harper’s WEEKLY, we did not expect a 
native of Great Britain to take at the out- 
set a similar view of the situation. As a 
matter of fact, Sir Robert Giffen, who, be- 
yond dispute, is the greatest statistician 
and economist in the United Kingdom, ad- 
dressed, on February 23, a letter to the 
London Times in which he condemned the 
British government’s co-operation with Ger- 
many in the Venezuela business, on the ex- 
press ground that the effect of the arrange- 
ment extorted for the payment of foreign 
claims (including ordinary debts as well as 
the redress of grievances) is to put Vene- 
zuela into the hands of a receiver, the se- 
curity for the payment of the claims to be 
liquidated by mixed commissions being an 
international mortgage on the customs du- 
ties levied at the principal seaports. It is 
a timely and just criticism that Sir Robert 
makes when he says that an arrangement 
more skilfully calculated to entangle Euro- 
pean nations in South- American politics, 
and to bring them into collision with the 
United States, could not be devised. It is 
perfectly true, as Sir Robert says, that soon 
or late Venezuela, or Argentina, or some 
other mortgaged South- American common- 
wealth will fail, owing to internal troubles, 
to keep its engagements with the mortgagee. 
Then, under the precedent established by the 
Venezuela protocols, it will be lawful for 
some European power to take possession of 
the debtor’s custom - houses and appropriate 
the duties there collected to the mortgagees. 
Should the American people consider them- 
selves bound by the dangerous definition of 
the Monroe Doctrine announced in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s second annual message, they will re- 
main passive spectators of the reduction of 
Latin-American republics to the position of 
vassalage now occupied by Egypt. No clear- 
headed man will deny that Sir Robert Giffen 
is entirely right when he asserts that the 
Monroe Doctrine has been seriously weaken- 
ed, if not nullified, by our approval of Vene- 
zuela’s agreement to put its customs into 
commission. This mortgaging of customs 
duties is to all intents and purposes a par- 
tial occupation by foreign states, and is, 
therefore, indistinguishable in fact, though 
it may be in name, from the foreign occupa- 
tion forbidden by Mr. Roosevelt. 

Sir Robert Giffen concurs with Professor 
Goldwin Smith in thinking that, as regards 
debts accruing. under absolute freedom of 
contract, and alleged to be due from the gov- 
ernment or citizens of a Latin-American re- 
public to the subjects of a European power, 
the latter must be relegated for their reme- 
dies to the courts of the debtor country, and 
must in no case be permitted to collect ordi- 
nary debts by acts of: war. 

All this has for-some time’ been plain 
enough to sharp-sighted Americans, but we 
did not expect to see the truth so quickly 
discerned and published by an Englishman 
of weight and influence. 






















































The United States Supreme 
Court Decision in the 
Lottery Cases 


A QUESTION of tremendous importance 
was temporarily answered in the decision 
announced on February 23 by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the so-called 
lottery cases, which have thrice been ar- 
gued in the course of the last two years. 
That question is, Does the power to regulate 
commerce among the several States, which 
is given to Congress by the third clause of 
the eighth section of the First Article of 
the Federal Constitution, involve the power 
entirely to prohibit inter-State commerce in 
a particular commodity? The lottery and 
express companies immediately concerned 
have contended that the question must be 
answered in the negative, and their position 
was defended by some of the ablest lawyers 
in the country, including ex-Senator George 
F. Edmunds, ex-Secretary John G. Carlisle, 
and Mr. James C. Carter. Nevertheless, the 
highest Federal tribunal, by a majority of 
one, has decided that the question must be 
answered in the affirmative. The opinion 
of the majority was delivered by Justice 


Harlan, and Justices Brown, White, 
McKenna, and Holmes concurred with 
him. 


On the other hand, Chief-Justice Fuller 
and Justices Brewer, Peckham, and Shiras 
dissented in an opinion, the earnestness of 
which presents a striking contrast to the 
cold, dispassionate tenor of most decisions 
rendered by the court; an earnestness that 
shows how keenly alive were the judges 
composing the minority to the magnitude of 
the issues dependent on the construction of 
the clause of the Constitution above named. 
It is now the law, and will remain the law 
until and unless the Supreme Court itself 
shall reverse its decision, that the power 
of regulating inter-State commerce given to 
Congress is plenary, and carries with it the 
right utterly to prohibit such commerce in 
a particular commodity. We need not point 
out what a stupendous instrument of con- 
trol over all industrial corporations engaged 
in inter-State commerce is vested in Con- 
gress by this decision. So long as this de- 
cision shall stand upon the statute-book, 
Congress will be absolute master of the 
trusts. Endowed henceforth with a giant’s 
strength, it remains to be seen whether Con- 
gress will use it like a giant. 

That efforts will be made to convince the 
Supreme Court, as the composition of that 
tribunal shall from time to time be modified, 
that this decision ought to be reversed is as 
certain as it is that the earth revolves upon 
its axis. It is, therefore, a matter, not of 
academic, but of urgent, interest, to mark, on 
the one hand, the principal grounds on 
which the decision is based, and, on the 
other hand, the reasons which have im- 
pelled four of the nine justices to take a 
very different view of the constitutional 
power of Congress. 

Justice Harlan, who read the opin- 
ion of the majority of the _ court, 
admits that the Constitution does not 
define what is to be deemed a legitimate 
regulation of inter-State commerce, but he 
holds that the power to regulate logically 
involves the power to prohibit, since other- 
wise in many cases regulation would prove 
futile. Can it be possible, asks Judge Har- 
lan, that, if the lottery traffic is carried 
on through inter-State commerce, and is, 
therefore, a matter of which Congress may 
take cognizance, and over which it may ex- 
ert regulative power,—can it be possible 
that Congress is helpless to suppress such 
traffic altogether, so far as it is carried 
on through inter-State commerce? Con- 
gress, of course, would not presume to pro- 
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hibit the sale of lottery tickets within the 
boundaries of the State wherein such tickets 
were printed; but the moment an attempt 
is made by independent carriers, like ex- 
press companies, to convey such tickets from 
one State to another, then, according to Jus- 
tice Harlan, the power of Congress over the 
tickets so conveyed across State boundaries 
must amount to prohibition, for, otherwise, 
its regulative faculty would be a farce. 
Elsewhere in his opinion, Justice Harlan 
pointed out that the Supreme Court had 
previously held in other cases that the power 
to regulate inter-State commerce involves 
the power to prohibit. For example, the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act of July 2, 1890, 
which, of course, was founded on the power 
of Congress to regulate inter-State com- 
merce, had for its object the protection of 
such commerce against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies. To attain that end Con- 
gress declared certain contracts to be ille- 
gal, and the effect of that declaration was 
to prohibit the doing of certain things. 
Now those prohibitory clauses have been sus- 
tained by the United States Supreme Court 
in several cases as valid under the power 
of Congress to regulate inter-State com- 
merce. We take for granted, however, that 
the four justices who now dissent from Jus- 
tice Harlan’s opinion would hold that the 
prohibitory clauses of the Anti-Trust Act are 
unconstitutional. 

It is to be observed that even Justice Har- 
lan seems appalled by the possible conse- 
quences of the decision rendered by the 
majority of the Supreme Court, for he un- 
dertakes to draw a distinction between 
plenary and arbitrary power. He denies 
that the present declaration of the court, 
that Congress may exclude lottery tickets 
altogether from inter-State commerce, leads 
necessarily to the conclusion that Congress 
may arbitrarily exclude from commerce 
among States any article, commodity, or 
thing, of whatever kind or nature, or how- 
ever useful or valuable, which it may 
choose, no matter with what motive, to say 
shall not be carried from one State to an- 
other. The lottery cases did not require 
the court, Justice Harlan thought, to de- 
fine the full extent of the power that Con- 
gress may exercise in the regulation of in- 
ter-State commerce; nevertheless, he and 
the four concurring justices deemed it ex- 
pedient to assert that the power of Congress 
to regulate commerce among the States, al- 
though plenary, cannot be arbitrary, since 
it is subject to such limitations or restric- 
tions as are prescribed by the Constitution. 
In other words, the validity of every statute 
that may be enacted under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution must be sepa- 
rately examined and separately decided by 
the court. 

Justice Fuller, who read the dissenting 
opinion, insisted that the suppression of lot- 
teries, considered as a harmful business, 
fell within the police powers reserved by 
the States to themselves, and never sur- 
rendered to the Federal government. It is 
with profound solemnity that he condemns 
the decision reached by the majority, as in- 
consistent with the views not only of the 
framers of the Constitution, but also, and 
even, of John Marshall, its great Federalist 
expounder. He evidently regards the prin- 
ciple, now temporarily established, that the 
regulative power of Congress over inter- 
State commerce may be carried to the ex- 
tent of prohibition as a fatal solvent of 
State rights and of the liberties and privi- 
leges of individual citizens. He would not, 
of course, assert that the outward forms 
of Republican government may not survive 
the most dangerous legislation or judicial 
decision, but he reminds us that it is with 
governments as with religions—the form 
may long outlive the substance. 
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A Personal Question 


Tue Family Man came in where the 
Higher Journalist was trying to think of 
something to write, and began at once: “I 
don’t know whether I should like to be 
called, even potentially, ‘a criminal against 
the race,’ or ‘an object of contemptuous 
abhorrence.’” Then the higher journalist 
knew what the family man was talking 
about, and began to listen with interest. “ It 
seems to me that this is not a civic question, 
or a social question, but a personal question. 
It is not a question between a man and his 
chief magistrate, but between a man and his 
Maker. As I understand the case, we are 
not here to perpetuate races or nationali- 
ties, but to save our souls alive, and one 
way to do that is not to take responsibili- 
ties that we are afterwards tempted to 
shirk.” 

The higher journalist went so far as 
to assent, warily, “ There seems to be some- 
thing in what you say.” 

“Thank you! There is a good deal. No- 
body denies that ‘the greatest of all joys 
spring from home life, from the having and 
bringing up of many healthy children.’ But 
suppose they are many and not healthy? 
Suppose they are most of them sickly? 
Their health is something you can’t fore- 
cast. I won’t go so far as to ask what about 
the highest of all joys when you hang over 
the little bed where a small sufferer lies 
gasping out his last breaths; but that is 
not an impossible case, and if it happens in 
your experience, you probably don’t plume 
yourself so much on having put aside ‘ mere 
ease, mere vapid pleasure, mere avoidance 
of toil and worry’; on the contrary, you 
probably ask yourself some questions that 
you don’t get ready answers to. But we'll 
leave that, and take the case of a father who 
walks the floor most of the night in the in- 
terest of a simple colic, with a hard day’s 
work behind him, and a hard day’s work be- 
fore him, tossing the colic up and down, 
waving it to and fro, cooing to it, cursing 
to it, and trying to keep his patience with 
his poor wife, who is crying in bed, and pity- 
ing him, and advising him, and generally 
driving him mad. She has been up the night 
before with one of the other children which 
has overeaten itself, or hurt itself, or has 
the measles or chicken-pox, and he doesn’t 
blame her. Oh, I know you’ll say that I 
mustn’t be so squalid, but that is what the 
thing comes down to in cold facts. It isn’t 
an abstraction, it isn’t a matter of public 
duty, it isn’t an affair of ‘ racial qualities.’ 
It’s concrete, it’s private, it’s inalienably 
personal. It’s whether you want to chance 
all those things that go with having a large 
family of children, whose health you can’t 
insure. It’s whether you want to face the 
inexorably recurrent bills for rent, and coal, 
and groceries, and butcher’s meat, and gas, 
and clothes, and the other contingencies of 
the highest of all joys. If you have unlim- 
ited leisure, so that all your next days are 
days of rest; or if you can afford nurses 
enough, trained and untrained, to take the 
work and worry of the highest of all joys 
off your hands and your wife’s, go ahead. 
But if you are the average middle and lower- 
middle class American father,—the best fa- 
ther in the world, and the kindest husband, 
-—and have your way and your children’s 
way to make, well, wait! 

“T don’t resent the President’s attitude, 
though I wish he wouldn’t call names. I 
don’t think it’s undignified for him to turn 
aside from the trusts, and the Venezuela 
question, and the rest of them, and talk 
to us face to face about our duties as hus- 
bands and wives. I like to have him do 
it. It shows that he feels the Americans 
to be one family, and that he knows he can 
talk openly to the whole nation and not 











be misunderstood. It’s the kind of thing 
that makes the people believe in him, and 
love him, but I wish he would measure his 
words a little, and measure his thoughts too. 
There is a good deal to be said on the other 
side, and I should like to say it.” 

“What is to hinder?” the higher jour- 
nalist suggested. 

“ A great deal: delicacy, Anglo-Saxon shy- 
ness, misgivings about what it is best for 
young people to hear.” 

“ Ah, there is that!” the higher journalist 
admitted. 

“The man with a small family may be 
reasonably sure of weathering a storm, 
and not be such a bad fellow, either, but 
the man with a large family can’t see any 
port ahead, and yet he may not be worthy of 
any particular praise. Suppose, in addition 
to the small colic that you are carrying up 
and down the room half the night, you are 
carrying a note that comes due in the morn- 
ing, and you have nothing to meet it with? 
Or suppose that you have been laid off your 
job, if you are one of those poor hand-to- 
mouth fellows who are so mindful of their 
race obligations, and do more than any other 
sort to swell the census? Is the President 
prepared to advise some sort of legislation 
that will support the large family which 
is coming to want, and still save the self- 
respect of the patriotic parent?” In the 
silence of the higher journalist the family 
man went on: “I suppose you think that 
was a very witty answer Napoleon made to 
Madame de Staél, when he told her the 
greatest woman in France was the one that 
had borne the most children?” 

“Not necessarily,” the higher journalist 
temporized. 

“Ah, you don’t! Then I needn’t remind 
you that Napoleon also sometimes spoke of 
that sort of mother’s children as cannon’s 
meat —as chair @ canon. I don’t associate 
him with the President in their ideals; I 
was thinking of those economists who re- 
gard wars and pestilences as the providential 
means of reducing the redundant popula- 
tions which are the concomitants of large 
families. A man who avoids marriage, and 
the woman who shrinks from having chil- 
dren, may be criminals against the race, or 
they may be people whose sober second 
thought is too much for their inebriate emo- 
tions. It will not do to defend them, how- 
ever, even to those who are like them, for 
a large family is an old American ideal, like 
taxation based on representation, and gov- 
ernment by the consent of the governed, 
and brotherly equality, and some other 


things that seem to have gone by the board. . 


There are some queasy-minded people so 
awed by the dreadfulness of life’s mysteries, 
that they have not the courage to bring 
beings into life, even for the sake of con- 
tinuing their particular race. But I leave 
them out. I prefer to consider only those 
who are anxious to secure the future for 
their children before they launch them into 
the present. This anxiety is now the Amer- 
ican ideal. Our conscientious fathers’ and 
mothers would rather deny themselves the 
highest of all joys than foresee privation 
or destitution for their little ones, or blind- 
ly shut their eyes to the possibilities. I 
know that the large families struggle 
through somehow, and get there, but it is 
a bitter struggle, and we seem to have so 
often seen the righteous forsaken, that we 
cannot very gayly trust ourselves to Provi- 
dence in the matter. I suppose this is 
rather shocking to you?” 

“T feel that it ought to be,” the higher 
journalist said. “I am sure that it will 
be to our readers.” 

“Well, I prefer to clear my mind of cant, 
and I am at the point of chucking the 
superstition that the children you cannot 
take care of will be mystically looked after 
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by the moral government of the universe. 
They won’t. They will suffer on and up, 
or they will suffer on and down. If you 
regard this life as a school of experience, 
in which we shall be made wise and good 
enough for another, very well. But that is 
not clear. What is clear is that we are 
here on earth, to do the best and kindest 
that we can; and we ought to think twice 
before we go in for the highest of all joys 
for ourselves, which may be the lowest of 
all miseries for others. Until the state is 
prepared to say that it will look after the 
large families which the parents cannot sup- 
port, and rear them in comfort, and educate 
them so that they can earn a living for 
themselves, and then give them the chance to 
earn it, the state has no right to demand 
large families from parents. It had _bet- 
ter leave that matter between them and 
their consciences, their God. No doubt He 
will look to it which race had best survive, 
and if the other old American ideals have 
gone—” 

“Oh, oh!” the higher journalist inter- 
rupted, thinking it best to check the family 
man at this point. 

“T don’t say they have hopelessly,” he 
hedged. “ But I will ask you whether this 
aggregation of millionaires, this riot of lux- 
ury, this ambition for foreign titles among 
our women, and this love of sport and in- 
dolence among our men; this aristocratic 
society; these palaces and villas, and steam- 
yachts and private cars, are the vision of 
republican simplicity which the fathers be- 
held when they founded the republic?” 

“Come now,” the higher journalist said, 
“you are getting off the track.” Then the 
higher journalist mused a little space, and 
came out of his muse with an inspiration 
which he thought would rather get the fam- 
ily man. “How many children have you 
yourself?” he asked. 

“ Eleven,” said the family man, with dis- 
maying promptness. 

“ Ah!” the higher journalist breathed, as 
if this were not quite what he had expect- 
ed. Then after some time he asked, “ Why 
not an even dozen?” 

The family man went out without reply- 
ing, but he came back directly, so far as to 
put his head in at the door, and to say: 
* When some society leader, or some promi- 
nent club woman, or some average Ameri- 
can wife who keeps one girl and has the 
wash done at home, or has the wash done 
at home without keeping the girl, comes 
forward and declares for a large family of 
children, with the chance that they shall 
be healthy or unhealthy, it will be time for 
the men to accuse themselves of contempti- 
ble criminality and race suicide. Till then, 
I think they can possess their souls in 
peace.” 

“But that,” the higher journalist retort- 
ed, “is.just what you don’t seem able to do. 
Like all our cowardly sex, you want to put 
the blame on the women.” Then, with the 
family man’s final going out, the higher 
journalist thought of something at last, and 
he wrote a scathing and ringing article on 
the cowardly behavior of Adam in attempt- 
ing to throw the responsibility on Eve in 
that affair of the apple. 





Some Sensible and Pleasing 
Praise 


We Americans are accustomed to adula- 
tion, and the people of New York especial- 
ly are fairly sure not to lose sight of their 
disposition toward rich splendor, so much 
is it talked about by foreign visitors. There 
is a kind of praise-to-one’s-face which brings 
not only the blush and awakens a longing 
for a hiding-place, but also leads to doubt 
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as to whether the compliment be generous 
flattery or subtle irony. In the Metropol- 
itan Magazine for March, however, Edouard 
de Reszke treats us to commendation with 
genuine good taste, liberally, but not too 
profusely, for virtues which we are glad to 
possess, and our possession of which we are 
glad this admirable gentleman recognizes. 

When the usual traveller from Europe 
talks about our wonderful millionaires, their 
achievements, and their bank accounts, we 
inevitably want to send for Mark Twain and 
give him another Bourget to skin. We are 
always quite sure that Mark could make 
the most bedazzled European see that our 
millions have a good side, or, failing that, 
could silence the critic. Here, however, is 
a commentator who needs no silencing, and 
to whom we listen with pleasure. 

That which interests Edouard de Reszke 
among the many characteristics of our 
country leads us to think the more of him. 
He is. not caught by our glitter; he is not 
under the influence of our stupendous pow- 
er; here is a foreigner who realizes that we 
have something besides material prosperity 
and grandeur. First, he rejoices in the up- 
lifting of the people of his own Poland, 
who have come here. “I rejoice to know,” 
he says, “that they are in this great free 
country, where they learn to carry their 
heads like aristocrats, and look every man 
straight in the eye. ... I compare them with 
the poor peasants in my own country, and 
I thrill with gratitude toward this new 
country, that has transformed in a few 
years the senile peasant to the thinking 
man.” 

Next he is pleased with our “ self-sup- 
porting woman,” with her appearance, her 
manners, her intelligence, her character, and 
her home, which he has visited. Americans 
who are proud of their virtues more than 
of their splendor will rejoice that this vis- 
itor and friend, who has so inspired us 
with his art and so enchanted us with his 
beautiful voice, takes us seriously. For he 
loves his kind, both his countrymen and 
the rest of humanity, and he feels that in 
America people are able to achieve for 
themselves social altitudes to which, in 
Continental Europe, men and women are 
usually born. 

This little article in the Metropolitan is 
full of suggestions of the differences be- 
tween the New World and the Old, dif- 
ferences which have appeared to Mr. de 
Reszke in more ways than one. The story 
of his own struggle, told in all simplicity, 
is a fine tribute to the democracy of our 
wealth; to the far-reaching blessings which 
are carried by its generous distribution. 
After fifteen years of a successful career in 
all the art centres of Europe, Mr. de Reszke 
rebelled against his fate. With all his 
toil and all his fame, he had not saved a 
penny. He had barely earned what he calls 
“the living of a gentleman.” The educa- 
tion of his children had been paid for from 
the private fortune which had been left him 
by his parents. 

“Much has been said,” he continues, “ of 
the great fortunes foreign artists make in 
this country. As a matter of fact, there is 
exaggeration in this matter. But America 
is generous and just—to both the native and 
the foreign artist. I have found a weleome 
here, and a recompense for the effort it has 
cost to come and the work that I have been 
able to do. When I return to my own coun- 
try and my family it will be mine to show, 
not a great fortune, but a result—a fair re- 
turn for my labor. In America the artist 
as well as the artisan works, but both work 
with hope and assurance of reward, and 
therein lie the glory and the prosperity of 
the country.” There was never a finer 
tribute than this paid to the country, nor 
could there be to any country. 


“ 



















































































































































































The Motor-Car in England 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, February 11,1903. 


Enormous crowds are travelling daily 
to the Crystal Palace to see the Automobile 
Show. It is a good exhibition, not perhaps 
quite up to the standard of the Paris ex- 
hibition of 1901, when 637 varieties of cars 
were on view, but still very good. It proves 
that England is at last beginning to make 
up for lost time in the motor-car industry. 
Manufacturers here have not yet reached 
the American and Continental level of ex- 
cellence, but they are approaching it. They 
have had to fight their way through ob- 
stacles unknown in other lands. The his- 
tory of this great new industry, if properly 
analyzed, would be found to contain the se- 
cret of England’s commercial decline. Here 
was an industry that had obviously come to 
stay, that promised enormous profits and a 
world-wide trade—already there are motors 
in Bulawayo and the Malay States — and 
that sprang up so suddenly as to place prac- 
tically all countries on an equality in en- 
gaging in it. How has England borne the 
trial! Roughly speaking, she is still be- 
hind both France and the United States, 
and very little, if at all, in advance of Ger- 
many. The causes of her inferiority are both 
public and private. English manufacturers 
will tell you they are wholly public, due to 
the local government board, the hostility of 
rural authorities, the state of the law, and 
so on. Put this is not quite correct. It is 
true that before 1896 the law did make it 
virtually impossible for Englishmen to turn 
out horseless carriages on the same scale as 
the French. As lately as 1895 inventors 
were being prosecuted for driving their cars 
at a speed of four miles an hour and for 
daring to appear on the high roads un- 
heralded by a man with a red flag. But 
after the law was altered a good deal of 
time and money was wasted in experiment- 
ing with models that had already been dis- 
carded on the Continent. Parliament can 
hardly be held responsible for this. Legis- 
lative conservatism and the national pref- 
erence for profiting by English mistakes 
rather than by French and American suc- 
cesses combined to give the industry a poor 
start. English cars got a bad name to be- 
gin with, and they are still engaged in liv- 
ing it down. A few years ago every smooth- 
running, compact, and efficient machine was 
suspected at once of a non-British origin. 
Even to-day England imports from abroad 
over $6,000,000 worth of motor-cars a year, 
and all the foreign firms that have estab- 
lished themselves in London are working 
overtime. That does not mean that Eng- 
lish firms are slack. On the contrary, they 
are doing an enormous business. It is al- 
most impossible to get a car delivered in 
less than eight months. All the leading 
English firms have already closed their or- 
der-books for 1903, and except through an 
agent who may happen to have a supply 
on hand, there is practically no chance of 
obtaining a first-class English-made car in 
under a year. The supply, in short, is not 
equal to the demand. 

Within the last twelve months the gen- 
eral public attitude towards motors has 
turned a complete somersault. Not that all 
prejudices have vanished. You may still 
in all parts of England be forced to listen 
to heated harangues on the smell, noise, 
dust, recklessness, and unreliability of 
motor-cars and their drivers. But, on the 
whole, as the crowds at the Crystal Palace 
prove, the average man is converted. The 
motor has successfully weathered the toy 
stage, and is now regarded by the majority 
of Englishmen with positive sympathy, as a 
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pleasant and permanent addition to the 
world’s means of locomotion. The business 
man, too, is being rapidly won over. Light 
delivery wagons, run by petrol, are making 
their way, slowly but surely. Several of 
the largest firms in London have joined with 
the manufacturers, and the Automobile Club 
is promoting a series of trials for thorough- 
ly testing this class of machine. Mr. Han- 
bury, the president of the Board of Agri- 
culture, rarely makes a speech in which he 
does not urge the importance of a motor-car 
service to farmers, and especially fruit- 
growers, dairymen, florists, and market- 
gardeners. 

An agricultural motor has been lately 
invented that can be used for mowing, reap- 
ing, binding, ploughing, chaff-cutting, grind- 
ing, and hauling loads along the highway. 
I have seen it plough nine inches deep on 
heavy land with two ten-inch furrows — 
and that without imbedding the land in the 
slightest degree. In London there are three 
public services of motor-cars now running, 
and if they were to succeed in driving the 
diabolical omnibuses off the streets, London- 
ers would not grumble. At present there 
seems little hope of that. A really depend- 
able and comfortable vehicle for this class 
of work has not yet been devised, and 
though the cars are well patronized, there 
is not nearly enough of them. The battle 
between the horse-drawn ’bus and the motor- 
ear can hardly, therefore, be said to have 
really begun. So far as I know, Eastbourne, 
a watering-place on the south coast, is the 
only town in England that has a well-or- 
ganized motor service, and deliberately and 
officially prefers it to cable or electric cars. 
A syndicate is being formed, though with 
what prospect of success I do not know, for 
the purpose of linking up towns and vil- 
lages with the main trunk lines of railroad 
by means of motors. This is an idea which 
has taken healthy root in Ireland. Lord 
Dudley, the Lord-Lieutenant, who is him- 
self an ardent and experienced motorist, 
came out strongly a few days ago in favor 
of motor-cars as being better suited to Ire- 
land’s industrial and agricultural needs than 
even light railways. One or two of the 
county councils in England have placed 
motors at the disposal of their surveyors. 
The Post-Office has also taken them up. A 
motor postal service between Liverpool and 
Manchester is in running order, and in Lon- 
don alone there are over fifty motors in Post- 
Office employment. Several of the London 
borough councils use steam-lorries for the 
conveyance of building materials and other 
mechanically propelled vehicles for the re- 
moval of street refuse. There are nearly a 
dozen towns where motor fire-engines are 
operated. In South Lancashire a company 
has shown that with skilful organization 
heavy loads can be transported by road more 
cheaply and more expeditiously than by 
either railway or canal. It is now handling 
at a profit over 2000 tons of merchandise 
a month. 

With all this, Parliament remains im- 
movable. The Act of 1896 remains on the 
statute-book unamended. That Act did away 
with some of the most absurd restrictions 
on the building-up of the motor industry; 
but it had one cardinal, vitiating fault. It 
tried to lay down the lines on which motor- 
cars were to develop. It is a sound rule 
that legislation should follow an industry 
and not precede it. If the Act of 1896 had 
been content to prescribe only broad condi- 
tions, perhaps the fact that it was attempt- 
ing to regulate something that had hardly 
come into existence might not have mat- 
tered so much. But instead of that, it went 
into details, and concerned itself with a 
number of technical minutie, such as the 
limit of the “tare” weight, the width of 
the wheels, the number of brakes, and the 
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speed of travel. Being a non-expert body 
legislating for a new industry, in which 
fresh inventions were being made daily, 
Parliament naturally failed to achieve 
finality. It fixed, for instance, the maxi- 
mum of speed at twelve miles an hour. No- 
body from the King downwards takes the 
trouble to observe this rule, and unless 
policemen are detailed off to line every 
hedgerow in the country, it can never be 
enforced. In some parts of the provinces, on 
the road, for example, between London and 
Brighton, this practically is what is done. 
Rural magistrates are whimsically conserva- 
tive, and the village police force is con- 
verted into a band of motor-car hunters. 
Automobilists argue that the real object of 
legislation should be to protect the public 
from the “scorcher”; and that this can 
best be done by abolishing the legal speed 
limit, but at the same time enforcing re- 
sponsibility by issuing licenses and having 
all motor-cars properly numbered and regis- 
tered. If this were done, a conviction for 
furious driving would involve the loss, or 
suspension, or “ magisterial endorsement ” 
of the license; and drivers, it is urged, would 
become as prudent as captains of yachts. 
Bills proposing these and other reforms have 
been introduced into Parliament, but with- 
out result, and the Act of 1896 remains in 
the anomalous condition of a deterrent that 
does not deter. 

It is of course in the country that the 
development of the motor can best be seen. 
Practically no country house is now com- 
plete without one. The rural doctor uses 
it on his rounds, the country surveyor on 
his tours of inspection, the sportsman to 
convey his shooting parties and beaters to 
the covertside, the huntsman to attend a 
distant meet. For the country gentleman it 
has enormously widened the area within 
which he can “get about.” For the City 
man it means that he can live away from 
the smoke and grime of London and yet be 
within easy reach of his office. Indeed, since 
the rise of the motor-car, the value of prop- 
erty along the highroads leading out of 
London has advanced twenty per cent. It 
is even possible that the dastardly condition 
of country and provincial hotels in England 
may in time be reformed under the pressure 
of motorists. The Touring Club de France 
has done excellent work in improving 
French inns, and the Automobile Club of 
Great Britain, with its 3000 members, is 
devoting itself to the same task not un- 
hopefully. Lamp-makers, furriers, tailors, 
and opticians are all profiting by the 
“motor boom.” But its greatest surprise 
has been the revelation of the exceeding 
badness of English roads. As a system 
they have .remained practically untouched 
for the last sixty or seventy years, ever 
since the railways dispossessed them. No 
new main thoroughfares have been built, 


. and even the maintenance and repair of 


existing ones have fallen far short not only 
of the French and Italian, but even of the 
German, standards. It is one of the prime 
results of the extension of motors and motor- 
cycles that public attention is being called 
to the whole subject of highway administra- 
tion. A roads improvement association has 
come into active life, and is vigorously 
preaching the necessity of reform. Wheth- 
er it will move the government remains to 
be seen. The work needed is work that 
only the government can undertake. The 
local authorities are too scattered and too 
ill connected to be able to evolve anything 
in the nature of a systematic plan of road 
construction; and without good roads and 
plenty of them, the social revolution of 
which the advent of the motor was sup- 
posed to be the prelude, must remain, so 
far as England is concerned, very largely 
a dream. 
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Raising the Venezuelan 
Blockade 


(With Sketches made on the Ground by our 
Correspondent) 


La Guayra, February 15, 1903. 


Tue harbor of La Guayra is an open road- 
stead of crescent shape. Perpendicularly 
almost from its water’s edge rise mountains, 
some of them 8000 feet high. What little 
room there is left between the deep sea and, 
if not the devil, the deadly fever-laden clouds 





The Main Street in La Guayra 


that hang and float around the mountain- 
sides, is occupied by the town of La Guayra. 

Some five hundred houses are here scat- 
tered along the water-front in shape of half 
a “ frankfurter,” a few dozen more are clus- 
tered about on rocks and crags above. To- 
day at sunrise, as every morning for five 
long and weary blockade-weeks, half-starved 
fishermen come down from these old stone 
houses of sixteenth-century pattern. Stick 
and rod in hand, they wander lazily to the 
water-front, bent upon fishing to provide for 
a noon meal. 

Negroes, mulattoes, mestizos, and zambos 
they are. Some show a complete mixture 
of all these varieties, strongly reminding the 
observer of Darwin’s “missing link.” But 
different as may be their hair and skin, com- 
mon is to all these children of a mongrel 
race the same careless, aimless, shiftless 
way. Shoulder by shoulder and elbow by 
elbow they sit slowly down on the long stone 
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wall built as a breakwater to shelter the 
harbor from the swell of the sea. Light- 
ing the cigarette, without which the picture 
of no Venezuelan would be complete, they 
begin to discuss the political situation be- 
fore they drop the bait. “Un momento!” 

The big British cruiser Tribune is still 
there at the end of the mole, but, as every- 
body assures his neighbor, the blockade will 
be raised to-day, for—such is the general 
view among them—the German war-ships 
have been wrecked by the guns of Fort San 
Carlos, and the kings of Italy and Great 
Britain have, terror-stricken, appealed to 
the United States to arrange for peace at 
any cost. 

Is there any news from the revolutionary 
camp? Of course there is! Fighting has 
been going on all night near Macuto. It 
is a habit here, adhered to even by the for- 
eign merchants, to tell you in the morning 
that battles raged while you slept. Vene- 
zuelan politeness thus expresses itself. 

By seven o’clock the general desire 
for information seems to be gratified. Ev- 
erybody lights a fresh cigarette, gathers 
his rags about himself, and drops the bait. 
Patiently waiting sits the long line of men. 
Soon all seem to doze, some yawn, a few 
even snore; few of the smal] white fish are 
caught. Thus they will sit all forenoon in 
burning sun and blinding light, their silence 
only interrupted by an occasional splash in 
the water when a dizzied or sleepy black 
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La Guayra’s Market-Place 


head, followed by a scantily clad darky 
who has lost his balance, drops or rolls into 
the deep. The others don’t even laugh while 
he paddles ashore. They only yawn longer. 








The American Merchant-Ship ‘‘ Maracaibo”’ entering La Guayra Harbor with a 
“Cargo of Flour and Provisions 
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A Landmark—the Tower of El Carmen 


Next time it may be their turn to swim. 
Business is completely at a standstill. 

Eight o’clock sounds the bell from the 

church tower, and one of the daily star per- 

: formances of this merry 
war-operetta begins. The 
consuls, including those 
of the nations at war 
with Venezuela, enter a 
shore-boat, are rowed into 
the harbor, and meet a 
steam-launch from _ the 
Tribune. A_ lieutenant 
from the cruiser receives 
telegrams arrived over- 
night for the captain, and 
exchanges with the gen- 
tlemen in the row- boat 
news, letters, and _per- 
chance a cigar. 

A “ peaceful” blockade 
it is indeed! One day 
the Prefect, a man with 
a fine sense of humor, 
asked the consuls bent on 
this daily errand if they 
would not beg the cap- 
tain of one of the men- 
of-war to send the band 
ashore to play on the 
plaza. He might return the favor by sending 
the sorely missed fresh vegetables for the 
officers’ mess. In the cable-office the tele- 
phone is kept ringing all day, and “not 
yet!” is the reply to all inquiries. 

Six o’clock finds stores and warehouses 
closed and all hopes deferred for the follow- 
ing day. Night falls, and unhappy - look- 
ing men retire to their homes, while mos- 
quitoes begin to enjoy life. Now and then 
the moonless darkness is lit up by the 
search-light of the Tribune sweeping around 
the horizon, playing on the harbor, and 
fastening its rays on the half-destroyed tor- 
pedo-boat Ossun in the, inner bay. 

Eleven o’clock! At last! The steam- 
launch of the Tribune rounds the cruiser 
and makes straight for the shore, a lieu- 
tenant mounts the few stone steps and 
hands -a letter to the British consul, who 
soon turns to the Prefect and announces in 
Spanish, “The blockade is raised!” 

Wild shouts go up, the darkies dance, the 
foreigners shake hands, the Venezuelans em- 
brace each other. Then the Prefect hastens 
to the cable-office, writes out two messages, 
one of thanks to Mr. Bowen in Washington, 
the next congratulating Castro “upon his 
splendid success and victory!” 







































































The Book of Months 


By E. F. Benson 


OCTOBER 


I am back again to the level uneventful- 
ness of these pleasant days, with a great 
sense of having “.come home” continually 
with me. This little stuccoed house, with 
its little garden, has become to me my 
“angulus terre”; the deep vibration of 
“home,” invommunicable and to many un- 
meaning, is here; I can no longer imagine 
myself permanently anywhere else. All day 
long I continually find, as it were, intimate 
glances. The line of the downs, a group of 
trees, or a corner of my own room catches 
my eye as one catches the eye of a friend 
across a roomful of acquaintances. That 
glance says nothing in particular; it only 
means “I am I, you are you,” but it is only 
between friends that such a glance can ever 
pass. Soul beckons to soul, with gesture in- 
visible to others, and a smile answers it, 
For it is friends who are our anchor in 
this swift rushing stream of days and 
years; secure there, though time eddies in 
froth and flying spray about our bows, it 
does not whirl us away, straw and flotsam, 
down the racing flood. And above us, when 
we look up from our anchorage through the 
flying wrack of storm-cloud and_ torn 
fringes of wind-swept vapor, there glimmer 
the steadfast and immutable stars. 

I left Capri, as you will have guessed, 
somewhat in a hurry; in fact, I firmly and 
speedily ran away as hard as I could. All 
September, so I see now, I had been living 
in the flimsiest paradise of a fool. I had 
thought it was possible to detach one- 
self so utterly from the joys and frailties 
of the human race that one could take 
any liberties one chose, look at and live in 
beauty and cease to be man. Then suddenly 
the flesh twitched me, and like the flowers 
of Klingsor’s garden my sexless paradise 
fell in red ruin of autumn leaf about my 
ears. For me anyhow such a Paradise was 
not possible, and I had—only just—the 
sense to see that it was better to live 
decently and dully than—otherwise. 

So I took ship at Naples and came home 
by sea; for why one should shut oneself 
up in a grilling-box of scarlet velvet and 
grind along a steel path to the din of roll- 
ing wheels, when the divine waterways are 
at the door, is more than I ever could 
imagine. Two moments of the voyage I 
shall never forget. Out in the Bay of Bis- 
cay we had a couple of days of heavy gale, 
the wind blowing from the west like a 
solid thing. The sea, which till then had 
been calm, gradually began to get up. There 
was no sun, and from a gray and infinite 
flatness it grew streaked and wrinkled. 
Then the wrinkles began to amalgamate, 
every two or three wrinkles turning them- 
selves into one definite furrow, and the 
streaks formed themselves into sprayed 
wave-caps. When I went to bed the ship 
was still fairly steady, but full of wander- 
ing creaks and groans, and clothes hanging 
up on my cabin walls whispered against the 
woodwork and oscillated backwards and 
forwards. During the night, however, we 
began to pitch and roll in earnest, and 
waking once, I heard the scream of the 
screw whirling impotently out of water, 
and the jar of straining wood and rivets. 
All next day the riot of the skies and din 
of the seas grew greater, until coming on to 
deck after dinner one had to dash at suit- 
able moments over the open to gain hand- 
hold before the next lurch. Eventually I 
found a corner sheltered from the wind be- 
hind the smoking-room, and sat there with 
the gale thundering madly above my head 
and yelling and thrumming in the quivering 
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rigging. The sky was quite clear and cloud- 
less, and though there was no moon, the 
stars made a gray twilight overhead. As 
the ship labored on with reeling gait the 
mast near above me would strike wildly 
right and left through a hundred stars, 
scoring a black line through the Pleiades 
and the Bear. For a moment Orion’s Belt 
would be framed between the yard-arms; 
the next it would plunge out of sight behind 
me. Then Cassiopeia’s Chair would waver 
over the bulwarks, tremulously perched, 
and in a second, as if it was roped to some 
celestial swing, would soar high to the 
zenith. Then the bulwarks themselves 
would rise a black blot into the sky; the 
next moment they reeled giddily down- 
wards; and at my feet, almost, then raced 
by huge dimnesses of gray sea and flying 
foam, with veiled and luminous specks of 
phosphorescent light glimmering like ma- 
rine glowworms. 

Then suddenly from the deck came a cry 
I have heard only once, “ Man overboard,” 
and in a moment, coming it seemed from no- 
where, the deck was alive with hurrying 
figures. The thump of the screw grew slow 
and ceased, women screamed, and from a big 
chest near me three sailors got out a flare- 
buoy, a wooden frame with a light attached 
to it. In a few seconds it was lit and flung 
overboard, and flaring high it rose and 
fell, a veritable dance of death, among the 
hills and valleys of the sea. It was impos- 
sible at the pace we were going to reverse 
the engines at once, for the strain would 
have endangered the lives of all on the 
ship, but gradually as we slowed down this 
was done, and the churned water from the 
screws hissed past us. The buoy was al- 
ready far behind us, but gradually we got 
nearer to it, and a boat was launched with 
infinite difficulty and danger, and we lay 
there, the ship’s company hanging on the 
lee bulwarks while it put out into the night 
and the storm. There we waited, rolling 
and bowing to the waves for an hour 
maybe, watching the flare and the light 
from the boat, now riding high against the 
horizon, now completely vanishing in the 
trough of some wave. Then the flare burn- 
ed out, and the boat returned. The search 
had been fruitless. And slowly the tramp 
of the screw worked its way to its accus- 
tomed speed, the identity of the man was es- 
tablished,an entry was made,and we went on 
again ever faster through the yellow twi- 
light of the stars and the big pitiless sea. 


The second moment was next morning. 
The wind had gone down, though the sea 
still ran high, and all heaven and earth 
were one incredible blue. A sun of tran- 
scendent brilliance flamed overhead, and not 
a cloud flecked the huge azure dome. Be- 
low, the great translucent waves were at 
play in jovial boisterousness; the blue 
monsters flung themselves against the 
black side of the ship and were shattered 
into a cloud of dazzling white, which, as it 
rose into the air, was momently iridescent 
with rainbow, a high-day of light. About 
eleven of the morning a sudden whisper 
and rumor ran round the ship, and by de- 
grees the sequel of that tragic hour last 
night was made known. The wife of the 
man who had fallen overboard the night 
before was with child, and the shock had 
brought on a premature delivery, and she 
had died. But the child lived, and in all 
probability would do well. So June had its 
tale repeated again, and when the weighted 
shroud slid into that ocean of brightness, 
wavered subaqueously and disappeared, I 
could have sworn for a moment that a sud- 
den waft of the smell of sweet peas pierced 
the pungency of the sea. 

So both lie there in the depths of the un- 
quiet bay, though leagues apart. Will 
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those two poor tabernacles of mortality, I 
cannot but wonder, find some subtle mode 
of telegraphy in their green sea caves and 
speak to each other, or go to each other 
across the ooze of the depths, moved by 


some thresh of current? Or will they have’ 


to wait there patiently in their crystal 
tombs till the sea gives up its dead, and 
they float up as the chrysalis of the dragon- 
fly floats up through the water, to find that 
the new heaven and the new earth are fair, 
at the dawning of the supreme day? Such 
was the incident of my home-coming: in 
the midst of life there was death, and in 
the midst of death, life. It is always so. 


The long dark evenings are beginning, but 
day after day unclouded October weather, 
with its brisk air and its exquisite clarity 
and luminousness, prevails. It reminds 
one of nothing in the world so much as a 
boy’s soprano; nothing else in the world 
gives a sense of such absolute perfection 
and purity of vehicle, the one expressed in 
terms of light, the other of sound. And as 
the boy’s voice rises and fills the great 
spaces of some sunlit cathedral, so this 
light pervades these aisles of yellowing 
trees and spaces of swelling downland. 
About each there is an utter absence of all 
passion or emotion. A woman’s voice, it 
seems to me, is like the mature light of 
summer, broad, full of feeling, full of the 
tenderness of sex. But in this October 
weather you have mere brightness; in the 
air there is a certain chill which gives the 
precision that the warm _flower-blurred 
light of summer lacks. It promises noth- 
ing like the languors and brightnesses of 
spring, it gives no fulfilment like the noons 
of summer, it is just itself, exquisite, 
meaningless, and at times horribly sad. 
For the year has turned; we have had our 
bright and our beautiful times and they are 
over, and soon will be the season of long 
dark evenings, and the blear-eyed peerings 
of the remote sun through the fogs of No- 
vember. In the winter, too, there is some- 
thing of the hibernating spirit about us; 
we dream and doze, and vitality sometimes 
burns a little low, and age looks over our 
shoulder, and we tend to be possessed with 
the Spirit of the falling leaf. 

What one sets oneself to do, I think, 
matters nothing in comparison of the 
main point, namely, that we set ourselves 
to do something; for any employment, so 
long as it is not harmful, is essentially 
good. Many of us have our ordinary work 
to do, which takes most of the day, now days 
are short. In the summer, perhaps, we 
were accustomed when the day’s work was 
over to be out-of-doors, but now in these 
lengthening nights we have to seek our em- 
ployment inside. The great thing, then, is 
to do something definite and to do it 
seriously. To read the whole of Shake- 
speare before next March is one employ- 
ment that recommends itself to me; but 
supposing the choice was made for me by 
another, who told me that bridge was to be 
my winter employment? I should be quite 
content. But in that case I should try 
very hard to get rid by March of the fatal 
indecision which prompts one sometimes 
to make spades, sometimes no-trumps, out 
of practically the same hand; I should try 
to establish once and for all the best suit 
to play if my partner. doubles no-trumps; 
I should try to find out definitely what 
chance of success certain heavy /inesses 
have, and act accordingly, and I should 
consider that I had wasted my winter if 
by next March I had not improved out of 
recognition. But what I hope I should not 
do would be to play slackly, for in that case 
one might as well talk to the Spirit of the 
falling leaf at once. 

To be Continued. 
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The Cloud in the Near East 


THERE is trouble brewing in Macedonia, 
and the possibility, though not the probabil- 
ity,of war in the Balkans. ‘lo give the matter 
fair consideration it is necessary to fix the 
responsibility for the atrocious oppression to 
which the Christian subjects of Abdul Hamid 
II. have been subjected for almost a quarter 
of a century. Let us say at once that Russia 
is altogether blameless. To Russia is due 
the liberation of Bulgaria, and, but for her, 
the other Christian signatories of the Treaty 
of Berlin might have interposed to forbid the 
subsequent incorporation with Bulgaria of 
Eastern Roumelia. This is thoroughly un- 
derstood by all the Balkan peoples, as was 
shown last year, when the famous crossing 
of the Balkans by a Russian army in the 
last Russo-Turkish war was impressively 
commemorated by the festivities held in the 
Shipka Pass. Profoundly significant was 
the fact that among the Russians present on 
that occasion was Count Ignatieff, who was 
the ambassador of the Czar Alexander II. 
at Constantinople when the last Russo- 
Turkish war broke out, and who framed the 
Treaty of San Stefano when the victorious 
Russian forces were in sight of the Turkish 
capital. 

Had the Treaty of San Stefano been al- 
lowed to stand, there would have been no 
Macedonian question, for by that treaty Ma- 
cedonia was included in a self-governing 
Great Bulgaria. Most unfortunately for the 
Christian inhabitants of Macedonia, Eng- 
land, whose foreign policy was at that date 
(1878) shaped by Beaconsfield, made for the 
second time the deplorable blunder, acknow- 
ledged by Lord Salisbury as regards the 
Crimean War, of putting her money on the 
wrong horse. Working on the jealousy of 
Austria, which herself desired a foothold 
on the Aegean, and dreaded the absorption 
of the Balkan Slavs by Russia, Beaconsfield, 
as we know, succeeded in persuading Bis- 
marck to convoke at Berlin a congress which 
should take out of Russian hands the regula- 
tion of the Turkish Empire. Some of the 
acts of that congress are remembered; oth- 
ers, unluckily, although immeasurably more 
important to the Rayahs, or Christian sub- 
jects of the Sultan, seem to have been gener- 
ally forgotten. 

What concerns our present purpose, and 
what is too often overlooked, is the fact that 
the congress, when it tore up the Treaty of 
San Stefano and substituted the Treaty of 
Berlin, gave back Macedonia, as well as 
Eastern Roumelia, to the Sultan. In view 
of the atrocities, however, which had been 
perpetrated in Bulgaria, and which had pro- 
voked the Russian invasion, the Christian 
powers represented at Berlin did not dare 
to sanction the cruel retrocession without 
professing to take adequate guarantees for 
the fair treatment of the Macedonians. Ar- 
ticle XXIII. of the Berlin Treaty bound the 
Sultan to introduce into Macedonia the same 
administrative improvements that have been 
agreed upon for the island of Crete. So far 
as Crete was concerned, the Christian signa- 
tories of the treaty ultimately forced Abdul 
Hamid to keep his word. In the case of 
Armenia, on the other hand, no concerted 
effort was made to compel the Sultan to give 
that province the administrative reforms to 
which he was pledged by the Berlin Treaty. 
On the contrary, the Christian powers which 
had guaranteed the observance of the treaty 
remained impassive spectators of the mas- 
sacres of which the Armenian Christians 
were the victims. Only in a‘single instance 
did the Christian powers permit the viola- 
tion of the Berlin Treaty against the Sultan’s 
interests—that was when they permitted 
Eastern Roumelia to revolt. 

As for Macedonia, that province has been 
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abandoned for twenty-three years to the ten- 
der mercies of the Sultan,with the result that 
the condition of the Slav and Greek Chris- 
tians can only be described as harrowing. 

From a quick review, then, of the events 
which have caused the present situation, we 
arrive at the conclusion that Russia cannot 
be blamed for it, but that the powers charge- 
able with it are England, Austria, Germany, 
France, and Italy, named in the order of 
responsibility. How are we to account for 
the fact that the six powers mentioned have 
now agreed upon a programme of reform 
which must be forthwith and honestly in- 
troduced by the Sultan, not only in Mace- 
donia, but in the other two provinces of 
European Turkey? We must assume that 
the six powers have agreed as to their re- 
spective shares of the Ottoman territory, in 
case Abdul Hamid should refuse to obey 
their fiat, and the resultant war should 
bring about the long-deferred partition of 
the Ottoman dominion. England would prob- 
ably be content with the extinguishment of 
the Sultan’s suzerainty over Egypt, which 
would leave her the undisputed mistress of 
the Nile country. Italy would doubtless ac- 
cept the reversionary right to Tripoli and 
to Albania. What Austria wants is an ex- 
tension of her present territory in the Bal- 
kan Peninsula (Bosnia and the Herzego- 
vina), through Novi Bazar to the Aegean, 
provided the segment included the great sea- 
port of Salonica. The aim of Bulgaria is, 
of course, to annex Macedonia, and thus ac- 
quire a foothold on the Aegean. It has 
hitherto been considered difficult to appor- 
tion the spheres of influence of Russia, Ger- 
many, and France. France has a tradi- 
tional claim to the guardianship of Latin 
Christians in the Holy Land, and to a pro- 
tectorate of the Lebanon, to say nothing of 
the rest of Syria. Germany would like to 
own a ribbon of territory surrounding the 
railway which traverses Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia, and has a prospective terminus 
on the Persian Gulf. Russia means to have 
the remnant of Armenia now in Turkish 
hands, the whole southern coast of the Black 
Sea, and, above all, Constantinople. It is 
certain that no other Christian power can 
acquire Constantinople with Russia’s con- 
sent. Some informal agreement of this kind 
with regard to the distribution of the Otto- 
man inheritance must have been entered 
into, though, of course, the details of par- 
tition would be arranged at a conference 
or congress. From the view-point of the 
United States, it matters but little what 
becomes of the Ottoman Empire, so long as 
every part of its territory containing a 
Christian population is divided among Chris- 
tian powers. It was an international in- 
iquity which, in the third decade of the 
nineteenth century, arrested the victorious 
course of the Russian General Diebitsch 
when he had advanced to Adrianople. The 
Crimean war was also a crime. 





The Real Value of the 
Rhodes Bequest 


THERE has been quite a lot of talk in the 
American press of late about the -Oxford 
scholarships bequeathed to Germany and to 
this country by the late Cecil Rhodes, and 
it seems to us that many of our journals 
have laid themselves open to a charge of 
narrowness and churlishness in the attitude 
and spirit they have assumed in relation to 
the question. We quite understand the feel- 
ing that an American boy can get a more 
practical and probably a better all-round 
education at an American university than 
he could at Oxford; but we do not share 
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the opinion of the eminent New York daily 
which disdainfully says that Cecil Rhodes 
“evidently regarded Oxford from the view- 
point of . . . a poor boy and a remote 
colonist; that is to say, as a focus of daz- 
zling social radiance, a fountain of aristo- 
cratic and pan-Anglican influence which no 
colonial, American, or Teuton youth would 
be able to resist. In fine, the Rhodes be- 
quest was based upon a flagrant miscon- 
ception of facts, and inspired by an ill-con- 
sidered purpose.” 

Now Cecil Rhodes may have had many de- 
fects, but no one who knew him well would 
accuse him of having any special regard for 
“dazzling social radiance,” or for “ foun- 
tains of aristocratic influence.” Moreover, 
whatever else he was, he was a man of 
brains, the sort of brains America knows 
and likes, a man not much given to “ fla- 
grant misconception of facts,” or often “ in- 
spired by ill-considered purposes,” and it is 
more than likely that he knew just what 
he was doing when he made the scholarship 
bequests. His aim was to further the cause 
of international amity and mutual under- 
standing by bringing about the intimate con- 
tact and prolonged close relationship of 
highly endowed young personalities from 
countries which he thought ought to be fast 
friends. 

It is just this spirit of Mr. Rhodes’s in- 
tentions which the protesters to whom we 
have referred seem to miss. They can see 
no further than this, that American uni- 
versities are the best equipped and most effi- 
cient in the world, and that to send some 
of our best young minds to Oxford is not 
only to cast a slur on our own fine institu- 
tions, but also to commit the almost crimi- 
nal error of sending those young minds 
away to feed on the second-best when the 
best lies right at their hand. This view, we 
repeat, we believe to be short-sighted. To 
begin with, Oxford is surely not such a hope- 
lessly antediluvian and stupid place as some 
would make it out to be. It has developed 
some very respectable minds in its time, and 
a really vigorous young intellect can prob- 
ably get almost as much of what it needs 
there at the present time as it could, say, 
at Yale or Harvard. Character and dis- 
cipline and manliness, for instance, are 
things that may be had there, and character 
and discipline are not to be despised. 

Admitting, however, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the education a young man can 
get at Oxford is inferior to that to be had 
at an American university, we still think 
there is a lot to be said for the Rhodes be- 
quest. The young fellows who take up the 
scholarships will be old enough when they 
go to England to have acquired a thoroughly 
American spirit which nothing can after- 
wards extinguish. There will always be 
enough of them at Oxford simultaneously 
to enable them to manifest that spirit to 
a certain extent. If they are receptive and 
adaptable—and receptivity and adaptability 
are eminently American traits—they will 
blend into their own native spirit the best 
of what Oxford life has to give. They will 
have some chance of getting to know inti- 
mately much that is admirable in English 
character and custom. They will doubtless 
acquire a true sympathy with the elder 
branch of the Anglo-Saxon race. They will 
gain the breadth and culture that residence 
in a foreign land always gives to superior 
minds. They will come to see their own land 
and its institutions and customs, its virtues 
and its defects, with surer vision and with 
deeper understanding when they return to 
it after absence abroad. In any case, if 
bright representative young Americans take 
up the scholarships, there is little doubt 
that the results will be highly favorable to 
Anglo-American friendship, understanding, 
sympathy, and good-will. 















































































































































































Books and Bookmen 


Mr. Witt N. HarsBeN, of whom a camera 
interview is given on another page of this 
number of the WEEKLY, is an author whose 
name is destined to become familiar to ev- 
ery American household. ‘As one has said, 
“He has an eye for the home virtues, the 
ties of neighborhood, the adventure of the 
commonplace. He writes of common things 
only to make you wonder at the homespun 
beauty and true worth at the heart of 
them.” The author who can weave humor 
and imagination about the common every- 
day things of life, and lift them out of 
their dull monotonous routine, is always wel- 
come. He imparts to the unseeing that at- 
tribute of genius which has been called the 
sixth sense, the sight of the unseen wonder 
and beauty that lie in the rut of the ordi- 
nary. It was Coleridge who said that genius 
was the power of glorifying the common- 
place. Certainly this definition fits Mr. Har- 
ben’s claim to write himself novelist, and 
as he is also a born story-teller, the rea- 
sons for his growing popularity are obvi- 
ously apparent. 


Mr. Harben is a native of Georgia, and 
was born at Dalton about forty-five years 
ago. He has been described as a typical 
Southerner possessing all the enterprise of 
a Westerner. Amongst his ancestors he 
numbers Daniel Boone. He began his lit- 
erary career by making translations, and 
for two years he was one of the editors of 
the Youth’s Companion. He then went to 
London, and for another year applied him- 
self to study in the British Museum. It 
was with some timidity he attempted his 
first short story, but the effort was success- 
ful, and Mr. Joel Chandler Harris welcomed 
his work as that of a coming novelist. His 
first novel appeared in 1889, and was fol- 
lowed at intervals by several stories which 
seem to have reached a culmination in 
Northern Georgia Sketches. In these sketches 
the author had at last found himself, and 
at the instigation of Mr. Howells he decided 
to concentrate his fiction on his own region 
of northern Georgia. His next novel was 
Westerfelt, published about two years ago. 
This book was begun in the British Museum, 
continued at Oxford, and completed, in its 
first draft, at Paris. Afterward, it was 
largely rewritten between the intervals of 
superintending the building of two business 
houses. There is no doubt that Mr. Harben 
struck a new vein in Westerfelt. He wrote 
like one who was at home among his scenes 
and characters; so much so that he was 
accused of having taken some of his char- 
acters from life. Mr. Harben denied the 
charge, but admitted that the characters 
were none the less real to him for that. “I 
have lived the greater part of my life among 
these humble types, and I have simply ab- 
sorbed their general characteristics. When 
I am with them I am one of them in every 
possible way. I am not spying on them, and 
making notes for future use, but just en- 
joying it all as if it were a delicious book 
which only I could read and understand.” 


Mr. Harben’s next book was Abner Daniel 
—aptly called “the David Harum of the 
South,” with more regard for truth than 
such analogies usually imply. It was a tri- 
umph for Mr. Harben as a humorist. Hu- 
mor, when you come to think of it, is the 
most individual gift of an author, as well 
as the rarest in fiction. It is the most 
striking quality in Abner Daniel — the 
quality of humor that is blent with human- 
ity, the sunlight that catches the smile with 
a tear in it and makes it glisten. Often- 
times the smile breaks into laughter, as the 
humor becomes pure fun, for Mr. Harben 
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knows a good story, and how to tell it. 
But it never broadens into farce; Mr. Har- 
ben is instinctively too careful an artist 
for that. It is not claiming too much to 
say that few of last year’s novels were at 
once so human and so humorous; and to 
this may be attributed the fact that no other 
novel of Mr. Harben’s has enjoyed so wide a 
circulation. Some authors have popularity 
thrust upon them, some achieve it, some are 
born to it. Mr. Harben, we should say, is 
of the deserving class who achieve popular- 
ity. The reading public may be slow in rec- 
ognizing an author’s merit, but once they 
do, they are not slow in appreciation, and 
the reward of the author is sure if he con- 
tinue to prove worthy of their affection and 
esteem. Mr. Harben has won this favor 
by unremitting labor and care in developing 
a fresh field, and by impregnating his work 
with a wholesome, sane personality. He 
writes from a fulness of knowledge, and a 
varied experience among his own people. 
He is fertile in resources, and never at a 
loss for a good story. He reminds us of a 
remark of Mrs. Hillyer’s—a humorous char- 
acter in his forthcoming novel, The Substi- 
tute. Mrs. Hillyer has some great news 
with which she is bursting. “I thought 
at fust,” she reflects, “that I’d not let Mrs. 
Dugan in on this, but I mought as well. 
That’s about all the pleasure the lone wo- 
man gits out o’ life, an’ she’s entitled to this 
morsel.” Mr. Harben enjoys his own story 
so keenly that he tells it as if he were burst- 
ing with its great secret, he chuckles over 
the delight it will give his readers, and he 
takes you into his confidence with much the 
same happy condescension with which Mrs. 
Hillyer treated Mrs. Dugan. The result is 
one of deep satisfaction in the personal rela- 
tionship set up betwixt author and reader. 


Mr. Harben’s fidelity to the type as well 
as his truth to nature, which is something 
more than being merely true to life, has 
frequently got him into a tight place. We 
have already stated that on more than one 
occasion he has been charged with transfer- 
ring his originals direct to the page. One 
day a mountaineer and ex-moonshiner called 
on Mr. Harben in his office in Dalton, 
Georgia. The author saw, by the angry fire 
in the man’s eye and the imprint of a big 
revolver under his short coat, that serious 
trouble was brewing. “Look y’ heer,” said 
his unwelcome visitor, “folks says you’ve 
been pokin’ fun at me in a book. I don’t 
know whether it’s so or not, but I’m heer 
to say ef it is, me ’n you'll hitch in short 
order.” The man, the prototype of Mr. 
Harben’s Pole Baker, in Abner Daniel, was 
a powerful fellow, who had had as many 
shooting scrapes as he had fingers and toes, 
and the worst part of the affair was that 
the author had really drawn his portrait in 
the novel. Harben deliberated, and then 
said: “ Mr. , I know you are a fair 
man, and will do what is right. Here is a 
copy of the book. Sit down and read it, 
and then, if you desire it, I will give you 
satisfaction.” The man flushed under the 
singular proposition, but finally consented, 
and sat down beside the author’s desk. All 
the afternoon be bent, over the book. Mr. 
Harben went in and out of the office sev- 
eral times without causing the reader to 
raise his head. Once he heard him laughing 
heartily, and at another time there was a 
suspicious moisture in his eyes. Finally he 
laid the book down and said, sheepishly: 
“T don’t think I kin kick. I was a little 
afeerd you’d made me show the white- 
feather, but that feller they say is like me ’s 
got a sight more grit ’an I have. Huh!” 
admiringly, “ he’d fight a circular saw bare- 
handed. No, I don’t think I kin kick.” Mr. 
Harben breathed freely once more, and felt 
duly thankful. 





In his rambles among the people of north- 
ern Georgia, many of them primitive types 
and simple specimens of humanity, Mr. Har- 
ben has met with many rare experiences 
which have yielded him rich material for his 
novels. He was benighted once in a mountain 
cabin where a family of five daughters and 
a mountaineer and his wife ate and slept 
in the only room the house contained. 
With characteristic hospitality the farmer 
said the stranger was welcome if he would 
put up with things as they were. It was 
late, and as there was no other cabin in 
sight, Mr. Harben accepted the kind offer 
with what grace he could summon. There 
were four beds in the room and no curtains, 
and the visitor wondered what they would 
do with him. They all sat cheerfully around 
the fire after supper, and about nine o’clock 
the mountaineer said, “I reckon me ’n’ 
you’d better go down to the spring an’ 
git us a drink.” At the spring the host ob- 
viously detained his guest for a few min- 
utes, and on returning to the cabin they 
found it wrapped in darkness. The two men 
went in and slept in a bed together. The 
next morning, before dawn, the author was 
awakened from the most delightful sleep 
he had ever experienced. It was the moun- 
taineer bending over him. “I reckon,” the 
man said, “that me ’n’ you’d better crawl 
out an’ give the women folks a chance to git 
up an’ cook breakfast.” 





Some American Music 


Not many years ago one of the most acute 
and clairvoyant Englishmen of his genera- 
tion, Mr. George Meredith, observed that 
it would not surprise him if, within fifty 
years, the centre of creative literary art 
were in America. For those of us who 
would modify this prophecy so that it should 
accord with a conviction that the American 
genius will find its most potent expression 
in music, rather than in that art of which 
Mr. Meredith himself is so consummate a 
master, the immediate past has yielded 
surety and confirmation of a very definite 
sort. 

One of the younger group of contemporary 
American composers, Mr. Arthur Farwell, 
recently established at Newton Center, Mas- 
sachusetts, a press which is devoted wholly 
to the publication of the best of this new 
music that he can procure,—considering it 
solely on its artistic merits, and entirely 
aside from the question of a profitable pop- 
ularity. It is an altogether admirable enter- 
prise—probably the most determined, cour- 
ageous, and enlightened endeavor to assist 
the cause of American music that has yet 
been made. Already it has begun to justify 
itself through its results: for within the 
month there was produced, at a concert 
given in this city under private auspices, 
certain of the music discovered and pub- 
lished by Mr. Farwell. We remember 
with a very keen pleasure Mr. Harvey 
Worthington Loomis’s exquisite arrange- 
ments of two Verlaine poems, “On the 
Terrace” and “In the Moon Shower,”— 
the last contrived, curiously but with haunt- 
ing effect, as a spoken recitation, with obli- 
gato of piano, violin, and voice; a move- 
ment from a piano sonata by Mr. Farwell; 
Mr. Henry F. Gilbert’s ardent and colorful 
scene for dramatic soprano, “ Salammbé’s 
Invocation to Tinith” (the text from the 
novel of Flaubert) ; and his superb setting 
—still in manuscript—of the Lament of 
Deirdre from Ferguson’s “ The Death of the 
Children of Usnach”: music saturated with 
the sense of that “heart-break over fallen 
things,” that wildness of passionate revolt, 
that tragic and piercing melancholy, which 
are Celtic—and overwhelming. 
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Finance 


THE course of the securities markets of 
late has taxed to the utmost the ingenuity 
of those persons who are forever demanding 
a reason for fluctuations, and even for the 
absence of fluctuations, and who, when such 
reasons are not forthcoming, promptly in- 
vent them. Many speculators, particularly 
the professional, really seek what may be 
called a working explanation, even while 
they imagine they are asking for an accurate 
analysis of basic conditions. At this writing 
it is not easy to account for the market’s 
movements, or, rather, for the absence of a 
pronounced tendency in either direction. 
One day the stock-market is weak, and the 
professional speculators are bearish, with 
arguments galore to show that a decline is 
inevitable. On the next there is a recovery, 
and the “temper” of the former bears is 
distinctly bullish, with a few dozen reasons 
to prove conclusively that the market’s next 
“big move” must be toward the sky. As 
might be expected from speculation in which 
the professional element alone takes the in- 
itiative, the market hesitates, advances, and 
recedes, all within that narrow range of 
fluctuation which is so exasperating to the 
inveterate trader. From time to time a pool, 
for reasons known only to its managers, 
marks up the price of its specialties, and 
incidentally lets loose a flood of rumors of 
deals and misdeals, or a clique of the more 
powerful “ traders ” indulges in a sharp lit- 
tle raid on values. And meanwhile the real 
leaders of the Street give no evidence of 
taking the slightest interest in the course 
of stock values, and the general public does 
not so much as think of such a thing as the 
stock-ticker. In point of fact, many of the 
financial powers are absent from the city— 
in Florida, on their yachts, in Europe, any- 
where save in Wall Street, which is where 
they would be if they had any reason to be- 
lieve that a bull market, or, for the matter 
of that, a bear market, was liable to develop 
of a sudden. 

The trouble is that for some time past 
the speculative forces have been in a state 
of almost perfect equilibrium. There is no 
great reason at the moment why prices 
should fall, and none why they should 
rise. The future is full of promise, but 
the present has some uncertainties, though 
not the keenest- sighted and most highly 
imaginative bear can discern disaster at 
hand. But the most promising source of 
bear ammunition for some time to come 
will probably be found in the money-market. 
The reserves of the associated banks of New 
York are at the lowest point at which they 
have been at this season of the year in a 
decade or more. Not only that, but since 
the last bank statement, which reported a 
very substantial decrease in the reserve, the 
banks have been losing cash at a great rate, 
not only to the government on their Sub- 
Treasury operations, but by direct shipments 
of currency to Chicago and the West. The 
latter, movement is not devoid of interest. 
Early last autumn, when many bank presi- 
dents permitted themselves to predict that 
the West would not draw on this centre for 
much money for crop-moving purposes, at- 
tention was called in this column to sundry 
reasons why the West would take money 
away from New York. 

For one or another reason, Wall Street 
had utterly failed to realize the extent 
and magnitude of the speculation in land. 
Obligations incurred through those real-es- 
tate operations are now maturing. Hence 
the shipments of currency to Chicago banks, 
the latter to send them onward to the 
various rural institutions. Money rates, 
though not yet higher, are beginning to show 
a hardening tendency, though this has been 
minimized by the fact that even as the 
bank reserves were dwindling, sterling rates 
fell in New York and rose in Paris. 
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$2,500,000 


NEW YORK CITY 34% 
Tax Exempt Gold Bonds 


(Payable in Fifty Years) 
TO BE SOLD THURSDAY, MARCH 5, 1903 


OFFERED DIRECT TO INVESTORS 


A legal investment for trust funds, exempt from taxation 
except for State purposes. No “all or none” bids received, 
thus giving Investors the same advantages as dealers. Bonds 
are awarded to bidders offering the highest premium. 


A bid of 108.75 yields 3.15 per cent. income 
A bid of 107.44 yields 3.20 per cent. income 
A bid of 106.14 yields 3.25 per cent, income 












































The average interest-paying basis on which New York City 
bonds were sold at all sales during 1901 and 1902 was 3.238%. 


Send bids in a sealed Brees, enclosed in*the addressed envelope. TWO PER 

T. OF PAR VALUE MUST ACCOMPANY BID. It must be in cash or certi- 

fied check on State or National bank of New York City. This deposit will, if 

requested, be returned day of sale to unsuccessful bidders. For fuller information 
see “City Record,” published at 2 City Hall, New York. 


Consult any Bank or Trust Company, or address 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller City of New York 
280 Broadway, New Yerk 



















































ARPER’S WEEKLY for next week: 
The New South—its recent com- 
mercial and industrial developments; Read- 
ing the Articles of War; Art in the Middle 
West; the First Presentation this Year of 
an American Woman at the Court of St. 
James; a Phase of New York Life—the 
new Hotel for Women; the Dramatization 
of Tolstoy’s “ Resurrection”; the Part 
Americans will Play in the World Drama 
a Hundred Years hence. 


16 Pages of Editorial Comment on 
40 Pa es the Vital Questions of the Hour 
SES 24 Pages Illustrated Section of 
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Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
: rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
re) di ‘ ry —— oe = 
nternationa eques. er- 
‘ reait. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
A GOLD 
MINE 


IN CALIFORNIA 


The gold mines of California have yielded more 


STA TEMENT OF CONDITION than $800,000,000.00. 


‘ They are now yielding $16,000,000.00 a year, 
(CONDENSED) — week a oid quartz mines. ‘ . 
e stock of these mines is not for sale. 
Report to the Comptroller of the Currency The: men—and women—who own it bought it 
APRIL 30th, 1902 — it was cheap, before the mines began to pay. 
e same opportunity exists now to get stock 
RESOURCES cheap in new ahaes being developed, which will soon 
Loans and Discounts = = $12,745,106.56 be as valuable as that which is now worth too much 
Bonds - - - - - 
Banking House - - - 
Due from Banks - - = 


770,029.74 | sell 
Cash and Checks on other Banks 


The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 


(FounvDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 


OFFICERS 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, PRESIDENT. 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, - - - - - VICE-PRESIDENT. 
ANDREW A. KNOWLES, CASHIER. 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, ASSISTANT CASHIER. 








The owners of the WIZARD MINE offer this 
545,796.92 gear. — ’ ¥ ; . 
E ey are developing a free go uartz mine on the 
$35,629.80 Great Mother Lode, on El ooade County, and are 
8,297,120.00 J —s ee _— +0 get a development fund. 
s stock is offered cheap, as a genuine invest- 
$23,193,883.02 ment, and no more will be sold thas ta necessary to 


P provide the capital to make the WIZARD a dividend 
Capital, Surplus, and Profits | Paying mine. 
$4,496,310.20 


ou can, by joining with them to develop this 
mine, become the owner of gold mine stock that will 
pay 7 dividends ae Jong as yee a a is what 
Ee the other mines that have been developed in the 
ACCOUNTS INVITED same way ate doing. 
DIRECTORS This is a plain business proposition; the offer of an 

ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
LOWELL LINCOLN, 
HORACE E. GARTH, 
HENRY HENTZ, 


David Dows & Co. | investment of some of your —_ possibly what 
Catlin & Co. | you would otherwise squander, which will ome 
Ex-President. | permanent capital. 

Henry Hentz & Co. It will pay you to write for our booklet, ‘A Tale of 
Saas Pisseabone’ Henry Tainadge & a Gold,” which will tell you all about it. It is an op- 
cen g Blagg ia Joho Sinclair & Co. portunity offered NOW, and you should write NOW. 

ILLIAM B. BOULTON, ton, Bliss . 

EDGAR L. MARSTON, Blair & Co. WIZARD GOLD MINING CO. 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, President. 658 Holland Bidg., St. Louis 





HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, “ HASKSELLS” 


204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON BLDG., 30 COLEMAN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. C. 


LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Official Legal Wotice 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, MAIN 
OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 

NO. 280 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 

January 12, 1903. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED BY THE 
Greater New York Charter, that the beoks called “The Anrual 
Record of the Assessed Valuation of Real and Personal Estate 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, 
and Richmond, comprising The City of New York,” will be 
open for examination and correction on the second Monday of 
January, and will remain open until the 

1ST DAY OF APRIL, 1903. 

During the time that the books are open to public inspection, 
application may be made by any person or ration ciaim- 
ing to be aggrieved by the assessed valuation of real or personal 
estate to. have the same corrected. 

In the Borough of Manhattan, at the main office of the De- 
partment of Taxes and Assessments, No. 280 Broadway. 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal Building, One Hundred and Seventy-Seventh Street 
and Third Avenue. 

In the Bo: h of Brooklyn, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal Building. 

In the Borough of Queens, at the office of the Department, 
Focets, ane. Jackson Avenue and Fifth Street, Long 

sland City. 

In the Borough of Richmond. at the office of the Department, 
Masonic Building, Stapleton. 

Corporations in all the Boroughs must make applications 
only at the main office in the Borough of Manhattan. 

Applications in relation to the assessed valuation of personal 
estate must be made by the at the office of the 
Department in the Borough where such person resides, and in 
the case of a non resident by tag, Bee business in The City of 
New York, at the office of the Department of the Borough 
where such 3 of business is located, between the hours of 
10 A. M.and 2 P. M., except on Saturday, when all applications 
must be made between 10 A. M. ard 12 noon. 

JAMES L. WELLS, President, 

WILLIAM S. COGSWELL, 

GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 

SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 

RUFUS L. SCOTT, 

Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 








MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET 
Capital = = = = = $2,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits = = $5,815,082 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
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By : 
ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 
Author of ‘‘ The Darlingtons ’’ 


A thoroughly human story 
of life in a small town in 
the middle West. Life, 
force, and action animate the 
characters and scenes, and 
give a wonderfully real effect 


to a striking, moving story. 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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Drawn by Charles Hope Provost 


LOTOS-EATERS 


wee “They came unio a land, 
In which it seentd always ojternoon” 


eir seasons. Every year there seems to be a larger number of American pleasure and comfort seekers who migrate to 
e close of th® season. which comes about the first or second week in April 
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‘“*Any place is big enough for me : ‘*T keep few books, and those for 
to use as a desk” Sh : an reference ” 
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rooms’ 


‘**In spite of some contemporary reading, I get most of my ‘“*T may live in the North, but my heart is in Dixie”’ 
material from observation” 


WILL N. HARBEN 


An exponent of the South of to-day in fiction 
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I [Demosthenes] have been careful to re- 
tain as much idiom as I could, often at the 
peril of being called ordinary and vulgar. 
Nations in a state of decay lose their idiom, 
which loss is always precursory to that of 
freedom. What your father and your grand- 
father used as an elegance in conversation 
is now abandoned to the populace, and every 
day we miss a little of our own, and collect 
a little from strangers: this prepares us for 
a more intimate union with them, in which 
we merge at last altogether. Every good 
writer has much idiom; it is the life and 
spirit of language; and none such ever enter- 
tained a fear or apprehension that strength 
and sublimity were to be lowered and weak- 
ened by it.—ZLandor. 


Humanity ought to wish and to will that 
youth be happy: not, assuredly, through 
idleness and luxury—which are the sources 
of the worst unhappiness, ennui — but 
through the development of the faculties, 
through a strong and healthy growth. 

J. H. Rosny. 








ADVICETO MoTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. . It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[Adv.] 





“NOT ONE MOUTHFUL 
of table food should be given a child before it is one year old,” 
says Dr. Holt. What substitute, then? BorRDEN’s EAGLE 
BRAND CONDENSED MILK is absolutely the safest and best 
infant food obtainable. Avoid unknown brands. Send for 
“ Baby’s Diary.”—[Adv.] 





TELEPHONE Service is the modern genius of the lamp. 
With a telephone in your house the resources of the whole 
city are at your elbow. Rates in Manhattan from $4 
arp Oe x: Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th 

v. 
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Ask for Assott’s, the Original ns igre Bitters, when 
you go to druggist or grocer for a reliable tonic in the spring. 
ABBOTT’S, the best for all seasons.—[Adv.] 








AFTER a test of forty years connoisseurs pronounce it the 
best—Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Day CHAMPAGNE.—[Adv.] 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





For pneumonia, grippe, pulmonary and bronchial troubles 
take Piso’s CurE for Consumption.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pear S 
Why is Pears’ Soap—the 
best in the world, the soap 


with no free alkali in it—sold 
for 15 cents a cake? 


It was made for a_ hospital 
soap in the first place, made 
by request, the doctors wanted 
a soap that would wash as 
sharp as any and do no harm 
to the skin. That means a 
soap all soap, with no free 
alkali in it, nothing but soap; 
there is nothing mysterious in 
it. Cost depends on quantity; 
quantity comes of quality. 


Sold all over the world. 
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“‘Wonderland 1903” 


Will be Ready about MARCH FIRST 
fn it the Northern Pacific furnishes this entirely new series of articles, descriptive of the Northwest 





Priest and Explorer 


Relates the travels and captivity of Father Hennepin, the Franciscan Priest, 


among the Indians in the Minnesota country in 1680. 


Hennepin wrote the 


first description of Niagara falls and discovered St. Anthony fall. 


The Last of the Mandans 


Describes a visit to the tribe of Mandan Indians, memorable in the annals 
of Lewis & Clark, and some of whom still live on the upper Missouri river. 


Nature’s Masterpiece 


Which is Yellowstone Park, is newly described and illustrated. The Govern- 
ment is spending large sums in improving the roads in this WonoeRtanp. 


in the Northwest 
Shows ‘the 
adaptability to this region. 


great progress made in irrigation in the far Northwest, and its 


One Hundred and Fifty Miles with a Pack Train 
Recounts an experience in the rough mountains of the Clearwater country, 
Idaho, with a pack train, while engaged in exploration, 


In the Shadow of the Olympics 


Describes that part of the — Sound region lying west of the Sound and 


in the vicinity of Port Townsen 


Columbia River and Mount Hood 


ideal health resort 


Tells of the finest river and river scenery in the United States and one of its 


grandest snow capped mountains. 


HE Book «is APPRUPRIATELY ILLUSTRATED, ALSO HAS MAPS AND GIVES TOURIST 


RATES TO ALL POINTS IN THE NORTHW 


EST. 


Send SIX CENTS for the Book to CHAS. S. FEE, Gen’! Passenger Agent 
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PLAIN BOWLS 
MONOGRAMS, CRESTS, 
MADE 


FINE TABLE GLASSWARE 


FOR 


BY 


Cc. DORFLINGER @ SONS 


3 @ 5 WEST 19th STREET, Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 











HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send four cents (postage) for Illustrated book, entitled 

Holidays in England, describing Cathedral Route, 

Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts. Pamphlets 

(free) describing Harwich Hook of Holland, Royal 
ail Route. Twin-Screw Steamship Line, England to 

Continental Europe. Address 

GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND, 


362 Broadway, New York. 


One taste convinces 
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The PRAIRIE STATES 
KEEP AT THE HEAD) 
More made-more sold- 
more prizes won than 
ALL OTHERS combined, 
Send for catalogue-—just out-fin- 
est ever issued.Mention this paper, 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co... 


HOMER CITY , Pa.» U.S.A. 
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Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Hunting Boats, Canoes. Send 10c. for 
80-page catalog, giving the truth in 
detail about the best boats built. 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 

Box 17, Racine, Wis. 
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THE LATEST SUCCESS OF THE 
ORIZA-PERFUMERY (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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THE BAFFLED MILLIONAIRE 
A MELODRAMA RECENTLY PRODUCED ATTHE MUNDANE THEATRE 


WITH THE HERO OF THE PLAY A PHILANTHROPIC WEALTHY AMERICAN 
REVIEWED BY ALBERT LEVERING 
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William. “* We're goin’ to git dot 340,000 tollars. See?” : William. ‘‘ Shoot some more uff dem red fires. Dot's oxpensive ; but we gotta 
Edward. ‘‘ Yah, mine hare.” haff der 340.” 
Andrew. ‘‘ Hoot, mon ! will ye bide a wee ?” Edward. ‘‘ Yah, mine hare.” 


Andrew. ‘‘ Hoot, mon ! will ye only bide a wee ?”’ 





























William. ‘‘ Let off a hunnert er dem two-tousan-tollar rockets ; ve moost vake William. “ Bust off dose million and haff canning-crackers, Eddie ; tt ain'’d 
him up.” loud already yet.” 

Edward. *‘ Yah. mine hare.” Edward. *‘ Yah, mine hare.” 

Andrew. ‘‘ Hoot, mon ! but will ye no bide a wee ?”” Andrew. “‘ Hoot, mon ! but they'll no bide a wee !” 


























William. ‘‘ Dot red fire unt rockets costed a million tollars.” William and Edward (silently exit.) 
Edward. ‘‘ Yah, mine— Donnervetter I’ Andrew. ‘‘ Hoot, mon! could I only spend my siller, willingly would I buy 
Andrew. “‘ Hoot, mon ! now ye'll bide ; I hae the siller fer ye I" the nations o’ the earth.” 4 
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ee A Dainty Sip 
Is 


: CHARTREUSE 


’ —GREEN AND YELLOW— 


AND A FITTING FINALE TO 
THE BEST OF DINNERS. IT 
DELIGHTS AND ENRICHES 
SOCIAL HOSPITALITY 


At first-class Wine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y.» 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Large.clean,crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 
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BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLD USE 


Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Agents wanted. 


Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JR.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 
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KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 


QUICK RELIEF, SURE RELIEF 


BROWN’S Bronchial Troches 


For Coughs and Colds. 
EreSimile« ke ch Maru dito. sve 
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The First Asiatic Collection 


By Waldemar Jochelson 
See page 376 


THE chief purpose of the expedition sent 
out in 1900 by the president of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Mr. Morris K. 
Jesup, to the extreme northeast of Asia, 
was to study the tribes whose culture is 
similar to or identical with that of the 
aboriginal tribes of America. The scientific 
results of the expedition are being worked 
out by Mr. W. Bogoras and myself, under 
the auspices of the museum. 

Besides this, the museum requested me to 
make a study of the Yakut,—a tribe which 
belongs to the Uralo-Altaic peoples, and 
whose culture is of a pure Asiatic type. 

The Yakut collections, comprising the 
whole of the material and spiritual life of 
the tribe, and consisting of more than a thou- 
sand specimens, have now reached the mu- 
seum, after a very long and difficult journey ; 
and in a short time they will be open for the 
inspection of visitors. They have had to 
travel from the banks of the Kolyma River, 
fifteen thousand miles, through all Siberia 
and Europe, and across the Atlantic Ocean, 
before reaching their destination in New 
York. On their journey they have been car- 
ried by dogs, reindeer, and horses; have 
utilized the larger portion of the Siberian 
Railroad from Irkutsk to Moscow; in short, 
they have been in almost every kind of con- 
veyance that exists in the world. 

When travelling from the northern shores 
of the Pacific overland, I met, in the Yakut, 
the first tribe which has nothing in common 
with Indian or Eskimo culture, if we ex- 
cept the Tungus, who form a sort-of transi- 
tion between the Uralo-Altaic group and 
the Americanized tribes of the northeastern 
shores of Asia. 

Thus the Yakut culture, which is purely 
Asiatic, makes more striking, by its very 
contrast, the similarity between the whole 
northeastern group and the early tribes of 
America. 

The history of the Yakut is of peculiar in- 
terest. Their primary territory must be 
sought on the vast plains of western Asia. 
Their life, character, and language are not 
similar to those of the Buriats, their nearest 
Mongolian neighbors, who drove them north- 
ward, but all their characteristics are very 
near to those of the Turko-Tartarian tribes 
of western Siberia and southern Europe, 
though they are at the present time sepa- 
rated from all the latter peoples by very 
considerable distances. 

The language of the Turks from the ever- 
green shores of the Mediterranean is almost 
identical with that of the Yakut in arctic 
Siberia. A Turk would be able to make him- 
self easily understood by the Yakut. 

Likewise, Tartars from the banks of the 
Volga, deported for various crimes to the 
province of Yakutsk, are able to learn the 
Yakut tongue in a very short time, as I 
have witnessed in many instances. To- 
gether with most Turko-Tartarian tribes, 
the Yakut are good horsemen and cattle- 
breeders. They were the first to bring cattle 
and horses to the extreme northeast of Sibe- 
ria, when up to that time only reindeer and 
dogs were known; and they have pushed on 
with their herds as far as the neighborhood 
of the meteorological pole, where the tem- 
perature drops in the winter to seventy de- 
grees below zero, centigrade. 

The Yakut brought with them to the far 
northeast the art of preparing various kinds 
of food-and drink from the milk of cows and 
mares. They consider the kumiss (fermented 
mare’s milk) to be a celestial drink, and a 
ceremonial is arranged every spring in honor 
of its consumption. We have in our col- 
lection huge birchwood goblets embellished 
with carvings and silver and brass orna- 
ments. In the ceremonials nine innocent 
youths and nine pure maidens have to make 


' libations with kumiss from these goblets, 


after which the goblets are used in drinking 
by the elders of each clan. 

The tubs in. which the kumiss is_pre- 
pared are made of ox-hide tanned in a cer- 
tain peculiar manner. This latter art is 
evidently a remnant of their former nomadic 
life on the treeless southwestern plains. 

In contrast with the scarcity of individ- 

(Continued on page 403.) 
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BREAKFAST 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Unequaled for Smoothness, Delicacy,and Flavor 


Examine the package you receive and make sure 
that it bears our trade-mark. 

Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold as 


‘BAK ER’*S Coco A-*® 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
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Decorate Your Yard 


The OUT DOOR ART CLUB, whose members like beau- 
tiful yards, has a model design for decorating the home 
yard. They will tell you all about it for a postage stamp. 


Out Door Art Club, Box 16, Station F, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Coaching in the 


ITH a good plain brake, a good team (not of the 
Horse Show prize-winner type), and a good man to 
care for them, we started one afternoon recently 
from Harrisburg for a hunting and coaching trip 
through the South. We swung out of the slippery 
brick - paved streets, across the long bridge over the Susquehanna 
(where Lee was to water his horses and never did, being detained 
by an important engagement with a Mr. Meade at Gettysburg), and 
came out into, not the free world of Nature yet, for a most ob- 
jectionable trolley has seized that end of the once glorious Cum- 
berland pike, and made a wreck of it, but into a region that was at 
least part country. Even here the old-time rapacity of the toll 
gate asserted itself, and endangered passengers, trap, and, most 
of all, horses, to pay tribute 
to this archaic trust in the 
very centre of a narrow 





road with two lines of 
trolley and no_ perceptible 
width on either side. Be- 
yond, we thought must lie 
the great old pike; that 
faultless limestone road 
from the Susquehanna to 
the Potomac, of which so 
much has been said and 
written. We found a ruin, 
rough and unkept, with 
miserable patches and un- 
known. ways that would 
shame a country lane, first 
on one side and then on the 
other, of that monument of 
waste—a fine road spoilt by 
neglect. 

Nineteen miles or so of 
this and we reached Carlisle 
and a comfortable inn. 
From there, through the 
quaint town, it is a pull of 
twenty - two miles to Ship- 
pensburg, and then eleven 
miles to Chambersburg. 
Greencastle, a quaint and 
beautiful little town, with 
colonial doorways and an- 
cient white stucco houses 
with green blinds, recalling “the days of long ago,” lies just 
beyond, and presently the whip says that Mason and Dixon’s 
line and good weather are only four miles out of town. 
Across the line “ Maryland, my Maryland,” is about the same as 
Pennsylvania to look at, but the roads are better. On the way 
to Antietam and Burnside’s Bridge one can trace the ebb and flow 
of McClellan and Lee’s great fight by the tablets along the well- 
kept road. Bloody Lane to-day seems as peaceful as a dove. The 
government has built a broad, well-planted boulevard from the 
battle-field through Sharpsburg to the station a mile beyond, and 
along this we bowled with the glorious Indian summer haze hiding 
the rugged outlines of the Blue Ridge on our left and of the North 
Mountain on the right. From Sharpsburg station to the Potomac 
is the only dirt road of the journey. Although the South is 
called the bridgeless country, there is a good bridge over the Poto- 
mac at Shepherdstown. When we drove out of Charlestown we 
for once realized what real Indian summer was. ‘The Blue Ridge 











The Meet 


The Start 


South 


almost overshadowed our road with its inimitable coloring—soft, 
indescribable, dreamlike. Daisy and dandelion bloomed by the 
roadside, every thicket was warm with the scarlet of the creeper 
and the deep madder-red of the sumac. 

We come at last to the quaint white-brick house where our hunt- 
ing trips begin. The days followed each other quickly, the men off 
one day with guns and dogs to rest the horses, and with the brake 
the next to rest the dogs; across the Shenandoah to the top of the 
Blue Ridge; to Winchester or to a meet of fox hounds, where pink 
coats and silk hats are at a discount, but where all hands, men and 
women, ride straight over stone walls and stiff fences with knees 
well in and hands low down on the withers. We have one woman 
in the party who does not fear an early start nor barbed-wire 
fences. She has a chaperon, 
too—a blue-blooded one—for 
“ Queen ” shows the lemon- 
and-white coloring and the 
long clean head character- 
istic of the old “ Sensation ” 
blood, and in her own doggy 
way is the respectable mo- 
ther of a large family. So 
that day and others are 
spent. Every evening hears 
the tale of the wizard covey 
in the new ground that al- 
ways gets away to the oak 
saplings without giving a 
shot, and who when followed 
there can discount the dogs. 
Then there is the ruffed 
grouse (he has grown to the 
dignity of a pheasant in Vir- 
ginia),who flushed from the 
wild grapevine in the big 
“woods and got away unhurt, 
and the woodcock which we 
saw sail away to the farther 
shore and safety, despite the 
fourfold call of our twelve 
bores. Country wagons are 
commandeered for this work, 
and our own team rests and 
fattens, while the whip 
wonders whether they will 
prosper on a corn diet. 

As we turn North again the whip draws a sigh and confides 
to his companion on the box that he does not expect to taste 
anything like that fresh sausage until he can get down there 
again next year. Then he turns to business, for he wants to make 
the “clustered spires of Frederick town” that night, which will 
give the horses a forty-five mile pull. A rest at Harpers Ferry, 
with its narrow, crooked streets, rich in memories of the war, and 
then on in the hazy autumn afternoon to the home of Barbara 
Frietchie. 

We got off early next morning, and rested that noon at Union 
Bridge, twenty-five miles away. Here again the whip had a tri- 
umph, for the inn, though small and unpretentious, was neat and 
the food excellent. That afternoon we drove for fifteen miles over 
a rolling country to Westminster. Here again a good inn, but 
modern and improved, a reminder that we were leaving the old, 
free, half-wild life of the country and nearing a land of dress- 
suits, straight fronts, and stock quotations. 
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Up to Dreamland they go, 
So cosily dressed 
In _ muslin well known 
As the 


Pride of the West. 


For sale by all leading eyes and retailers. 
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Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly yelioved and cured by 


drozone 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures by kil illing 
disease germs. Used and 
endorsed by the medical 
profession every where. Sold 
by leading druggists. If-not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 
substitutes, Address 
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(Continued from page 401.) 
uals in every one of the northeastern Ameri- 
canized group, the Yakut are next to the 
Buriats the most numerous tribe of Siberia. 
They count at present about 270,000 souls. 
Least of all could they be called a vanish- 
ing tribe. On the contrary, they are tena- 
cious of their national existence, and sus- 
ceptible of culture to a considerable degree. 

In contrast with the other Turko-Tartar- 
ian tribes, which in early times adopted the 
Islam, the Yakut were converted to Chris- 
tianity by their Russian rulers, but at the 
same time they have kept their old religion 
of primitive shamanism. We have in the 
collection six ancient shamanistic dresses 
which are put on by the shamans when going 
to sacrifice to the spirits, practise witch- 
craft, or attend to sick people or animals. 

The Yakut knew the art of working iron 
ore independently of the Russians. Objects 
manufactured of brass and copper were cur- 
rent among them from very remote times. 
We have in our collection a great number of 
silver and brass necklaces and bracelets of 
ancient shape, belts, breast-plates, and back 
ornaments covered with relief-work of a 
middle-Asiatic type, also silver saddles, sil- 
ver-ornamented horse-gear, horse-cloths, and 
saddle-covers. It is very remarkable that 
the-shape and pattern of those breast-plates 
and necklaces are quite identical with those 
unearthed in southern Russia from well- 
known Scythian mounds of the bronze epoch. 

Not less interesting are the handsome gar- 
ments made of expensive furs,—coats, rich- 
ly embroidered with silver and trimmed with 
the much prized sea-otter, or fur seal; large 
turret-like caps of black fox-skins adorned 
with. silver disks finely carved; and boots 
and mittens of the same material and work- 
manship. 

The Yakut collection of the Jesup expe- 
dition is the first of the kind brought from 
the province of Yakutsk in a complete state. 
The ethnographical museums of Russia have 
nothing that can compare with it. The Mu- 
seum of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
of St. Petersburg has a few dozen Yakut 
specimens, and the Museum of Moscow only 
two figures representing Yakut people. Of 
the museums of Europe, only that of Leipzig 
has a small Yakut collection, which was 
bought for R. 2000 at the Paris Exposition 
of 1900. That collection was sent by the 
governor of Yakutsk, and had only eighty- 
seven specimens. 

The Yakut, who belonged originally to 
southern latitudes, and were driven north- 
ward by the Mongolian tribes, in the course 
of time have acquired some of the culture 
of northern tribes. This fact is also to a 
certain degree represented in the collection. 
On the whole, however, the Yakut collection 
is the beginning of an "Asiatic section in the 
ethnological department of the museum. 
From one side, through the Mongolian 
Buriats, who mixed with the Yakuts on the 
latter’s way northward, it is connected with 
the Buddhist civilization of middle Asia; 
from the other side, through the Turko-Tar- 
tarian peoples, it leads to the Mussulman 
world of western Asia and southeastern 
Europe. 





Employees as Partners 


WueEn the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, commonly known as the Steel Trust, 
announced, at the beginning of the present 
year, an elaborate profit-sharing plan for its 
employees, making partners, practically, of 
its workmen and all other employees, there 
were many who boldly asserted that the 
plan would not be a success. Some said the 
plan. was too elaborate to be understood. 
Others said it was a sop thrown to labor. 
Still others said it was merely a plan to un- 
load stock. 

The time for subscriptions expired on 
February 1, and the result is known. The 
corporation set aside 25,000 shares of -pre- 
ferred stock at the price of $82 50. It has 
since gone up. The employees were divided 
into six grades, A, B, C, and so on, accord- 
ing to the amount of salaries they draw. 
Class A was formed of men earning $20,000 
or more a year. Class F was composed of 
men who earn $800 or less a year. Class E 
was composed of men whose salaries are be- 
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SWEET SULTAN 


(Centaurea) 
with large, pure white blossoms, 


richly scented, exquisitely sweet 
and graceful. Has long stems, 
and will last a fortnight in water. 


For 10c. in Stamps or Silver we 
will mail you one packet of this choice 
seed and our annual, Free. 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS 
Box 2 54 & 56 Dey St., New York 






































TIRES *-- 


WE ISSUE every once in a while a letter, a 
booklet, a folder, or a catalogue, wherein 
is shown information relating to Automobile 

Tires that may be of some value to you. 


It costs the price of a postal card to have 
your name added to our mailing list. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO. 


Akron, Ohio 
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Cocoa .4 CHOCOLATE 
Unsurpassed for PURITY 
ano Deliciousness ofFLAVOR 


GnocERSI:VERYWHERE. 


CHOICE ANTIQUES.=/is7 0%, Spire, Cocke 


lets, &c. Photos furnished. I. ELTING, rset N. Y. 


and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. 
Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 
have been cured by us. Write 


The Dr.J.L.Stephens Cuv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 
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PURITY 
Means 


Purity requires pure water. 


We get it from six wells, driven down to rock. No purer 
water flows anywhere in the world. 


Purity necessitates pure air. 


All the air that touches Schlitz Beer, after the boiling pro- 
cess, passes first through an air filter. 


Pure beer must be filtered. 


Every drop of Schlitz beer is filtered by machinery 
through masses of white wood pulp. 


Pure beer contains no germs. 


Schlitz Beer is sterilized after it is bottled and sealed, 
by a process invented by M. Pasteur, of France. It 
requires one and one-half hours. 


That’s how we double the necessary cost 
of our brewing. We do it to make purity 
certain —to make Schlitz Beer healthful. 


Will you drink common beer, and pay just 
as much for it, when Schlitz Beer can 


be had for the asking. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
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COOKSFLAKED RICE 


ABSOLUTELY Wo COOKING. 








tween $800 and $2000. The stock was sub- 
scribed for twice over, 27,633 men subscrib- 
ing for 51,125 shares. | 

It was felt by the Steel Corporation man- 
agers that not only should the workmen be 
made as prosperous as possible, but that 
the personal interest of the managers of each 
subsidiary concern must be continued, and 
it was to secure both of these ends that 
Mr. Perkins drew up his elaborate plan. 
The plan had two parts. The first was the 
purchase of 25,000 shares of preferred stock 
for which the employees of all kinds might 
subscribe, the shares to be carried on the 
books for them by a system of easy pay- 
ments, the employee receiving the seven- 
per-cent. dividends and paying five per cent. 
interest on the amount not paid for. The 
dividends will keep up constantly, and the 
interest will gradually dwindle until the 
employee owns the stock outright, and is at 
liberty to do with it as he pleases. 

The second profit-sharing plan is exclusive- 
ly for salaried men, and is devised to secure 
the constant personal interest of those who 
formerly acted as managers and. superin- 
tendents and the like. Whenever more than 
$80,000,000, the amount necessary for divi- 
dends, betterments, etc., is earned by the 
corporation, one per cent. is set aside, and 
so on, by a sliding scale, until $150,000,000 
a year is earned, when two and one-half 
per cent. is set aside, for distribution pro 
rata among the men entitled to share in it. 
One-half of these bonuses is to be paid in 
cash to the men, and one-half is to be in- 
vested in stock. Of this stock one-half is 
to be given to each man and the one-half 
is to be retained by the corporation, to be 


paid to the salaried man if he remains five . 


years in its employ. If he does not so re- 
main, he loses this stock, and those who do 
stay benefit by the lapses. 

Mr. Perkins the other day illustrated the 
effect of the profit-sharing plan upon the 
working-men. “Suppose,” he said, “a man 
buys one share of this stock at $82 50. He 
gets seven per cent. in dividends and pays 
five per cent. interest on it until he owns it 
outright. Now suppose he gets $5 a year 
for two years as a bonus. Then he leaves 
the company. Not counting his’ two-per- 
cent.-interest profit while the stock was be- 
ing paid for, he has had $10 in addition. In 
other words, the net cost to him of his stock 
is $72 50, and, besides, he has had his in- 
vestment profits, which will lower the sum 
considerably. If he wishes to sell, he has 
already a wide margin of profit upon which 
to base the transaction.” 

Former Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, says of the profit-sharing plan: “ The 
proposition seems to have been thoroughly 
understood from the outset; and it is recog- 
nized by every one that our people were 
actuated by a desire to benefit the employees, 
and expected no benefit in return except 
such as naturally results from a friendly 
and loyal feeling on the part of the em- 
ployed. While the United States Steel Cor- 
poration will expend several million dollars 
in furtherance of the plan, the advantages 
indirectly resulting will more than offset 
the cost. The employees will receive stock 
at less than its value, and secure the same 
on very favorable terms, but continuous and 
faithful service will fully compensate; and 
the interests of capital and labor will be 
drawn more closely and ‘permanently to- 
gether. 

“Two features of the profit-sharing plan 
are important. First, distributions are madé 
from a percentage of profits over and above 
$80,000,000, or a sum sufficient to pay in- 
terest and dividends on both classes of stock, 
besides a large sum for maintenance of 
properties, so that every reasonable effort 
will be used by the employees to reach and 
pass the necessary total; and, secondly, the 
money is distributed by the United States 
Steel Corporation, and this necessarily elim- 
inates any disposition to manage the _busi- 
ness or appropriate the money of any sub- 
sidiary company to the prejudice of the com- 
bined interests of all.” 

The primary purpose of any organization 
like the Steel Trust is to secure profitable 
co-operation, instead of destructive competi- 
tion. To do this there must be economies 
of administration, resulting in a lower cost 
of manufacture, and ultimately in a lower 
cost of material for the consumer. 
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Don’t Buy Any Whiskey 
Until You Read This 


DO YOU KNOW that choice grain and pure water are the two essentials for making good 
whiskey ? 

DO YOU KNOW that Government statistics prove that the Miami Valley, in the very heart 
of which our distillery is located, produces the best grain and-has the purest water of any section 
of this country? 

DO YOU KNOW that we have one of the largest and most completely equipped distilleries 
in the world? 

DO YOU KNOW that we have had over 37 years’ experience in distilling good whiskey? 

DO YOU KNOW that we have a capital of $500,000.00, paid in full? 

DO YOU KNOW that we have more whiskey in our bonded warehouses than any other 
distiller in the world? 

DO YOU KNOW that there is more HAYNER WHISKEY sold than any other brand of whiskey 
in the world? 

DO YOU KNOW that we supply regularly with HAYNER WHISKEY nearly half a million 
of the most prominent and influential business and: professional men in this country? 

DO YOU KNOW that these are the very people who want the best and wouldn't be satisfied 
with anything else? 

DO YOU KNOW that HAYNER WHISKEY goes direct from our distillery to you, with all 
its original strength, richness, and flavor, thus assuring you of perfect purity and saving you 
the enormous profits of the dealers? 

DO YOU KNOW that WE ARE THE ONLY DISTILLERS IN THE WORLD WHO SELL DIRECT TO 
CONSUMERS, though we have many imitators who call themselves distillers? These imitators 
don't distill’ a drop of whiskey. They are simply dealers who buy to-day cheap spirits made 
yesterday and, after “doctoring” it up, sell it to-morrow as 8 to 20 year-old whiskey. It is noth- 
ing but cheap, adulterated spirits and nearly half water. We sell whiskey, pure whiskey, all 
whiskey, and no water. You cannot buy anything purer, better, or more satisfactory than HAYNER 
WHISKEY, no matter how much you pay. 

IF YOu DIDN’T KNOW these facts before, you know them now, and, knowing them, how 
can you longer doubt our ability to please you? How can you hesitate to accept our offer? YQUR 


MONEY BACK IF YOU'RE NOT SATISFIED. 


OUR REGULAR OFFER We will send you FOUR FULL-QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN-YEAR- 
OLD RYE for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and if-you 
don’t find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from anybody else at any price, then send it back 
at our expense and your $3.20 will be returned to you by next mail. Just ‘think that offer over. How could it 
be fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied, you are not out a cent. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a 
friend to join you. We ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what’s inside. Write our nearest office NOW. 
Orders for Arizona, California, Coloradu, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, or Wyoming must be on the basis of 4 ae for 
$4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID, or 20 QUARTS for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 


$1.00 TRIAL OFFER $1.00 


Now, if you feel that you do not care to order four quarts before trying it, we will ship you in a plain sealed 
box, with no marks to indicate contents, ONE FULL-QUART BOTTLE of HAYNER’S SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE for $1.00, 
and we will pay the express charges. We lose money by doing it, for the packing and express charges are almost 
as much on one quart as on four, but we want you to try our whiskey. We know, if you do, you will always 
buy from us. That’s why. we make you this special trial offer, even if we do lose money. We will refund your 
dollar at once if you’re not satisfied. All subsequent orders must be for at least four quarts at 80 cents a quart, 
as we cannot continue to lose money. We would prefer to have you order four quarts now, for we would then 
make a small profit and you would save 80 cents. However, take your choice. $1.00 for one quart or $3.20 for 
four quarts, express charges paid by us. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money refunded. Order to-day. If 
you mention HarPer’s WEEKLY we will send you free a corkscrew and gold-tipped glass. 

Trial Orders for Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, or Wyoming must be 1 QUART for $1.25 by 
EXPRESS PREPAID. 


rsmmusreo THE HAYNER DISTILLINC COMPANY "30:3" 


DAYTON, O. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, CA. 
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The Furrows 


The wear, the tear, and the 
worry of life plough deeply. 
Physicians prescribe a tonical 
stimulant. 
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% Hunter 


HUNTER RY RE: 
Baltimore 


Rye 


is their choice 
for strength, 
cheer, and com- 
fort. 


For: the physical 
needs of women, 
when recom- 
mended, it is the 
purest tonical 
stimulant. 








Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


LEADING HOTELS 


Chicago, Ill. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 
Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 
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Leave Chicago this evening on the : Boston, Mass. 


Golden State Limited BERKELEY HOTEL 


via the E] Paso-Rock Island route and in less than three days Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
you will arrive at Los Angeles. a aaah acre ere oe EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


An hour later you can be on the shores of the ; eee er ae 
Pacific, listening to the roar of the surf, drinking in the ae & one orn aaa deadia 
wine-like air; the bluest of blue skies above you and wice mace sr panei 
the most charming landscapes in America all about you. ; JOHN A. SHERL OCK 
This, mind you, at a time of year when the thermometer ; —— 
at home is ’way below zero and the newspapers are filled 


with details of the «greatest snow-storm in years.” 














Cut out this ad and mail it, with name and address, 
and beautifully illustrated book about California 

ll be sent free. Tickets, berths and full infor- 
mation at this office. 


Jno. Sebastian, P.T.M., Chicago, Ill. 




































































So } 
2 ' AY WCRCESTER. MASS. & 
GO RIGHT TO CARRIAGE HEADQUARTERS One taste convinces | 
Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 
explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to es 
get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices, ' 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE en? HARNESS COMPANY. ‘ 
Factory and General Office, Columbus, 0. Western Office & Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. | Best of all modern foods 


Write to nearest office. ASTHMA S2z22 to stay CURED. Health restored. 
Book 24A, FREE. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 




















NEW YORK CENTRAL'S GRAND CENTRAL STATION, °***sth Vix" 
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Fancy Apples 


from the famous Lake Shore 
section of Western New York. 


Kings, Baldwins, Greenings, Northern 
Spys, Russets, Spitzenburgs, 
Seek-no-furthers, Etc, 

Delivered at your door for $3.00 per 
box, all charges prepaid to points east of 
the Mississippi river and north of the 
Ohio. 

Boxes contain about one _ bushel, 
according to size and variety. Each 
apple carefully selected, wrapped in 
paper and perfectly packed. In single 
varieties or assorted. 


Fancy Evaporated Apples 


prepared and packed by us, suitable for 
sauces, pies, etc. Will keep indefinitely. 
Directions inside. 25-lb. box, $3.50, 
50-lb. box, $6.00. Charges prepaid as 
above. 


Money refunded if not as we state. We are the 
largest individual shippers of apples in the United 
States. Our cold storage capacity is 200,000 barreds. 


E.M.Upton & Co. Hilton, N.Y. 



























Fohn Dewar 
EF Sons, Limiee 


PERTH, SCOTLAND; LONDON, ENGLAND 














Scotch Whisky Distillers 


By Royal Warrant to His Majesty King Edward VII. 
‘ and the Royal Family 





FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent for the U.S., New York 











The best easy chairs for old age are bought 
early. They are called endowments. 


Get particulars free. No importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of ‘‘Cardigan,’’ ‘The Cons pirators,”’ etc. 


This is, beyond doubt, Mr. 
Chambers’s greatest novel. 
It is a romantic and rapidly 
moving story of American 
life in 1778, giving a picture 
of the luxurious families who 
owned great manor-houses 
in New York State. Scenes 
of border warfare, of intrigue, 
of card-playing, dancing, 
hunting, and fishing add 
richness and variety of color 
to as delightful a love story 
as has been written for many 
a day. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler 


Post 8v0, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Pacific Mail Steamship Company 


HONOLULU, JAPAN, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES 
New 12,000 Ton Twin Screw Steamers 
KOREA AND SIBERIA 


These ships have broken ali records for speed ever made across the Pacific. 


Unexcelled Cuisine. Reduced Rates. Around the World Tours in every direction 











Full information on Application to General Office, 
421 MARKET s1., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


or to L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
349 Broadway and No. 1 Battery Place, New York. 


W. G. NEIMYER, Agent, 193 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 











AROUND 
PORTO RICO 


A DELIGHTFUL TOUR 
AROUND BEAUTIFUL PORTO RICO 


By the new steamers “ COAMO” (5,000 tons) and “ PONCE” (3,500 tons). A three weeks’ 
trip in the Tropics made with every comfort, and permitting every oppor- 
tunity for seeing and enjoying the rare beauty of the island. 


ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, $1350 and $140 


which includes every expense aboard the steamer, tourists using the steamers as a hotel while visiting 
the various ports. The Steamship ‘‘Coamo” and Steamship ‘* Ponce” have all the appointments of 
sea-going yachts, and the cuisine and service are of the highest class. All state-rooms are on deck amid- 
ships. Steamship ‘‘ Ponce” sails March 28, April 25. Steamship “‘ Coamo” sails March 14, Aprit 11. 


For further particulars and descriptive pamphlet, address 


THE NEW YORK @ PORTO RICO S.S. CO., 1 Broadway, New York 


Or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 25 Union Square, New York 




















Harper 


Rye 


“On Every Tongue.” 


Scientifically distilled; naturally aged; best and safest for all uses. 
Famous all over the world, and sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers, . . Louisville, Ky. 












































OF MANY A MAN'S SUCCESS HAS 
BEEN HIS FIRST PAYMENT ON AN 
ENDOWMENT POLICY IN 






MENT OF YOUR GOOD FORTUNE ~ 
IF YOU TRY IT. Amounts, 
Be Pyke 
Write today To tou 
for Endowmen Raies ee 
at your ourage 4 aa 













IT MAY MARK THE COMMENCE- — 
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